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A Prayer 





Dear Lord that I might bring to Thee 
My weary soul for rest. 

For fain would I safe sheltered be, 
At home amid the blest. 


With tottering steps the ‘cross I bear, 
Mid thorny paths and steep, 

Too feeble yet its weight to share 
With Thee, or courage keep. 


When Thou wouldst consolation find 
With me upon the way, 

How often have I hung behind, 
And failed with Thee to stay? 


When Thou wouldst have me give Thee smiles, 
I gave Thee nought but tears. 
To all affection’s gentle wiles 


I bring Thee nought but fears. 


Give me the strength the cross to take 


With smiling lips this day. i 


That I may bear it for Thy sake, 
Nor faint beside the way. 


Abide with me then gentle Friend 
Upon life’s weary shore. 
That when this pilgrimage shall end. 
I stray from Thee no more. 
—Brother Reginald, C. Ss. R. 
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ANTI-CATHOLIC FORCES AT WORK IN THE 
PHILIPPINES ~ 





B. THE PRESS 


“Among the means best adapted to the defence of religion,” wrote 
Leo XIII, nearly forty years ago, “there is none, in our opinion, more 
suited to the present time than that which consists in meeting press 
by press, and thus frustrating the schemes of the enemies of religion.” 
Pius X insisted just as earnestly on the importance of a good Catholic 
press. One of his exhortations is often quoted, and the oftener, the 
better. It runs as follows: “Neither the faithful nor the clergy make 
use of the press as they should. Sometimes people say that the press 
is an innovation, and that souls used to be saved without newspapers 
in former times. They do not bear in mind that in former times the 
poison of the bad press was not spread everywhere, and that, therefore, 
the antidote was not so necessary. In vain will you build churches, 
give Missions, found Schools—all your work will be destroyed, ull 
your efforts fruitless, if you are not able to wield the defensive and 
offensive weapon of a sincere and loyal Catholic press.”’ 

In considering, then, the forces that threaten religion in the Philip- 
pines, one is compelled to examine the power and influence of the 
Philippine press, and it’s attitude towards the religion of the Filipino 
people. It must be confessed that the Catholic press, owing to a 
multiplicity of causes, and despite great endeavors, holds anything but 
a good position in the Philippines. Despite the fact that all the State 
schools teach English and English alone, there is no Catholic paper in 
English in these Islands. There are two monthly reviews published 
in Manila—the Cultura Social (an excellent review edited by the 
Jesuit Fathers) and La Verdad (the organ of a new Catholic Society, 
the “Federacion Catolica”). Both these reviews are in Spanish. In 
the provinces there are a few smaller reviews in Spanish and the 
native languages with occasional articles in English. The most noted 
of these is the Boletin Catolica, edited by the Rev. José Cuenco of 
Cebu. A few of the many newspapers are Catholic in tone. 

Unfortunate circumstances arising out of the war conditions have 
led to the cessation of a powerful Catholic daily paper—the Libertas, 
edited by the Spanish Dominican Fathers of Manila. Before America 
entered the war the Libertas freely wrote up both sides of the war 
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question, giving at least as much prominence to news and articles from 
German sources as to contributions from Allied sources. In this, of 
course, there was nothing reprehensible as the Libertas was a neutral 
paper published in a neutral country. When America entered the war, 
however, the position of the Spanish neutral newspaper under the 
American flag became more delicate. One day Libertas gave a hint that 
all was not well, as it announced that in future it could publish nothing 
that was not in favor of the Allies. A few weeks later it announced 
that “for reasons of prudence” it’s publication would thenceforth be 
discontinued, and thus after some eighteen years of good work for the 
Church, the only Catholic daily in the Philippines has disappeared. 

The secular press of the Philippines is in a flourishing condition if 
one may judge by its leading papers and reviews which are well and 
attractively edited. With regard to the Catholic faith the attitude of 
it’s writers seems to be that of the German Professor of history in 
Luther’s university of Halle-Wittenberg—Professor Von Ruville— 
who confessed that although he had read extensively on history he had 
never read a Catholic book. He considered that he knew the Catholic 
position sufficiently by reading what outsiders said of it. Eventually 
he did read a Catholic book with the result that in a very short time 
he embraced the Catholic faith. Perhaps the editors of our Philip- 
pine papers would not follow Professor Von Ruville into the Church 
if they read Catholic writers—there is something more than mere read- 
ing required for that—but they certainly seem to imitate him in his 
onetime merely outside knowledge of the Catholic faith. 

In general however the secular press is dignified and reserved in 
its attitude towards religion. 

It must be remarked that there are exceptions to this rule of reserve 
and dignity, and in quite a number of the Philippine papers bitter 
attacks are sometimes made on Catholic faith and practices. A few 
examples of these attacks will show the reader the calibre and outlook 
of some of the Philippine press-men: and it is hoped that they will 
induce the reader sometimes to offer a prayer for those whose faith 
is thus attacked, and who through lack of a powerful Catholic press, 
and above all through lack of a Catholic education have, only too often, 
very little means of defending themselves. 

The Philippines Free Press in February, 1916, gave prizes for 
essays, and among the prizes was one of four dollars given to a young 

Filipino who wrote on Ingersoll as his favourite character in history. 
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The young writer passed by all the loveable characters in history and 
selected as his ideal the shallow-souled American atheist who, he says, 
“was the first to exalt the virtues of woman and to teach the sanctity 
of home life” (!) ; who was “the most valiant champion of reason, who 
did his best to dispel the gloom of ignorance which enshrouds this 
world”, and so on and so forth. And the editor of the Philippine Free 
Press (a Scotchman) gave this young Filipino four dollars for this 
puerile attempt to idealise the enemy of all religion—the blatant, 
~ shallow-minded Ingersoll! 

A correspondent to the same review asked recently (1) if it were 
necessary to get married in a Church if one is married civilly and (2) 
if a priest is to be allowed to visit a person sick of cholera, (3) what 
should be done to a priest who insisted on visiting a cholera patient. 
The answers given were: (1) it is not necessary to get married in a 
church, (2) a priest may not administer the Sacraments to a person 
sick of cholera, (3) he should be put in prison if he insisted on visiting 
such a patient. 

It must be remarked that despite the doctrine laid down by the 
Free Press writer priests are as busy as ever at their dangerous posts 
in the still too frequent cholera epidemics. 

Another Manila paper, (which shall be nameless), makes far more 
bitter attacks on the Catholic faith—the religion of the vast majority 
of the Filipino people. A few of its chance statements will show the 
sort of teaching which it instills in the minds of its readers: 

“The dogma of papal infallibility is a work of Jesuits. It is a big 
lie, a deception and a sacrilege.” 

“The arrogance, the selfishness, the envy and greed for temporal 
power and for earthly riches, both of popes and bishops, have wrought 
terrible miseries among nations.” 

“Rome builds on error even though she knows the truth 
the Romish Catechism is a delusion and a snare.” 

“The Popes prefer the teaching of Jesuits and Friars to the teach- 
ing of Christ and His Apostles.” 

The reader is asked to excuse the insertion of this twaddle (which 
might be quoted at great length) ; these extracts show of themselves, 
better than any description could, the reckless statements which are 
only too often scattered broadcast among young Filipinos. 

It is worthy of remark that the paper from which these statements 
are quoted, has been recommended to Filipino school-children by the 
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Philippine School Review ; and it finds a place in some school libraries. 
One wonders if this is an oversight! 

Besides the forces which are here briefly described in their working 
against the Catholic Faith, there are still other forces working in the 
same direction in the Philippines ; but it would be too long to treat of 
them here. They will require a chapter to themselves. 

(To be continued.) 
T. A. Murpny, C. Ss. R. 


FATHER TIM CASEY — 





, 


“A delegation waitin’ to see you in the parlor, Father Tim,” an- 
nounced the housekeeper. 

The long suffering pastor breathed a prayer for patience and pru- 
dence; for who can ever tell what grievances, real or imaginary, what 
demands, reasonable or impossible, a “delegation” may be instructed 
to voice! Imagine therefore his relief when he found a bevy of school- 
girls commissioned by their companions to consult him on the choice 
of a suitable gift for Mother Madeleine’s feast day. 

“What were you thinking of yourselves?” he asked prefatory to 
making his own suggestions on the deep and knotty problem. 

“We really don’t know. We can’t get her a new dress, for she 
doesn’t wear anything but that black habit.” 

“Maybe a plate glass mirror,” suggested Vera. 

“Sisters are not allowed to look into a mirror,” said Catty, who 
was supposed to be an authority on the subject, for she persisted in 
saying she was “going to the convent”, and in selecting her novels she 
always chose one in which a “‘sweet-faced nun” played an important 
role. 

“A bottle of perfume,” ventured Rita. 

“A bottle of perfume for a nun! The very idea!” cried Catty. 
“Its a wonder you don’t want to get her a powder puff or an automo- 
bile veil!” 

“Don’t you think she would like an ornament for the convent 
chapel?” asked Father Casey, coming to the rescue. 

“Would it cost. very much?” inquired prudent Moira. 

“T spent the last cent I had for those horrid ice cream sodas that 
made me sick,” said Vera—adding solemnly after a moment’s retro- 
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spection: “Never again! But,” she continued hopefully, “I'll write 
home for more. I think they'll send it, for I have only asked twice 
this month.” 

“It’s awful expensive going to school these days,” said Mave. 

“T am sure that Mother Madeleine is never happier than when she 
sees that you girls are good. Why not give her something that will 
benefit her and at the same time show that you are trying to be good?” 

“Oh Father, how can we do that?” 

“Make her a spiritual bouquet consisting of the good works that 
you are going to perform and offer up to God for her. First, you 
might all go together and have a Mass read for her. Then each girl 
could bind herself to a certain number of specific meritorious acts. 
For instance: Ejaculatory Prayers, 100; Visits to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment and to the Blessed Virgin Mary, 40; Acts of Charity, 25 —” 

“Lovely!” they cried in chorus. 

The priest continued : 

“Mortification at Table, 50 [their faces fell] ; Hours of Study, 20; 
Hours of Silence —” 

“Hours, Father?” cried Vera in alarm. ‘“Couldn’t we leave that 
one out?” 

“Masses Heard, 25.” 

“That’s easy; we have to go to Mass every day anyhow.” 

“Holy Communions, 25.” 

“Oh Father, it would take me two years to contribute my share to 
that part of the spiritual bouquet!” exclaimed Moira. 

“Two years!” cried the priest. “Why Moira, I thought a staunch 
Catholic like you would receive Communion daily!” 

“Father,” she replied humbly, “I am a long, long ways from being 
holy enough to receive daily. Once a month is as often as I dare go, 
and even then I am afraid I am not worthy.” 

“IT go every day—except during vacation!’ exclaimed Vera tri- 
umphantly. 

“How often do you receive during vacation?” 

“Why—well—this year I didn’t receive at all. You see I went to 
a good many dances and picture shows, and I thought I ought to take 
a rest in the morning so that I would get strong and be able to study 
hard this year.” 

“Study hard!” and the other girls giggled as though Vera had said 
something immensely funny. 
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“I just think its awful!” said Moira. “There are some girls in this 
school who have been going to Communion every day for the last three 
years, and they are not a bit better than the rest of us. They quarrel 
and sulk and neglect their lessons and tell stories and—and—and even 
copy!” 

“Well, that’s all right,” retorted Vera. 

“No, it isn’t all right,” protested Moira. “Why, at my home nobody 
receives Communion more than once or twice a month—not even the 
pious ones. When our Communion day came around, we children used 
to go to Confession on Saturday afternoon, and the rest of the day we 
were almost afraid to speak for fear we might say something wrong 
and couldn’t go to Communion next morning.” 

“Oh Moira, your home is away behind the times!” laughed Vera. 
“That used to be the proper thing, but the Pope has changed all that. 
Now we ought to receive daily, so long as we are not in mortal sin— 
and even if we are in mortal sin we can go to Confession and receive 
anyhow.” 

“T don’t care! I think it is just scandalous the way some people 
make light of Holy Communion—doing all kinds of hateful things and 
then marching up to the altar every morning as though they were 
saints!” 

“I guess you don’t know more than the Pope. Moira is wrong, 
isn’t she, Father Casey ?” 

“Now Vera,” replied the priest, “do not try to make me be so rude 
as to say that either of you good girls is wrong. I shall just tell you 
exactly what Pope Pius, the Tenth, said about daily Communion, and 
then you can judge for yourselves. First of all, let me remind you 
that fitness for daily Communion is a matter, not of ecclesiastical regu- 
lation, but of divine law; therefore the Pope did not, and could not, 
change it. He merely insisted upon the true doctrine, because some 
people, and even some priests, had false opinions thereon.” 

“Aha Vera, you were wrong!” whispered Moira. “You said the 
Pope changed it!” 

The priest continued : 

“The Pope explains that daily Communion is not to be considered 
as a reward, but as food and medicine.” 

“Father, please, what does that mean?” asked Catty. 

“It means that daily Communion is not given to us because we are 
good, but rather to make us good.” 
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“Aha Moira, you were wrong too!” interrupted Vera. 

“Therefore, says the Pope, everyone, no matter who he may be, 
should be permitted to receive Holy Communion daily, provided he is 
free from mortal sin and approaches the altar with a right and pious 
intention.” 


“Then, even if a girl has committed a mortal sin, that mortal sin 
would be taken away by a good Confession, and it would not prevent 
her from receiving daily, would it, Father?” 

“It would not.” 

“And even if she is hateful and tells lies and quarrels and—and 
copies; these are venial sins, and even though she should not go to 
Confession, they would not prevent her from receiving daily, would 
they ?” 

“They would not.” 

Vera clapped her hands triumphantly, but Father Casey inter- 
rupted her demonstration. 

“T said these sins would not prevent her from receiving daily, but 
there might be something else that would.” 

“What’s that, Father ?” 


“Lack of a right and pious intention! The Pope said that two 
things are necessary for daily Communion: first, freedom from mortal 
sin, and secondly, a right and pious intention.” 

“T wonder how we can tell when we have a right and pious inten- 
tion,” interjected Catty. 

“Study Catholic Doctrine, and you need wonder no longer. The 
Pope tells us most clearly wherein consists a right and pious intention. 
It consists in this that you approach the altar, not through habit nor 
vanity nor other human motives, but in order to please God, to unite 
yourself more closely to Him by love, and to secure a remedy against 
your weakness and your faults. Hence you are not fit for daily Com- 
munion if you go through custom. A girl who receives every day 
while she is at the convent school, yet does not receive even once dur- 
ing vacation, is, I very much fear, going only through custom. Second- 
ly, you must not go through vanity or other human motives. You are 
not fit for daily Communion, if you receive only because you want 
others to call you devout or in order to please your teacher or because 
your chum receives every day or because you began in a fit of fervor 
and now you are ashamed to stop.” 
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The daily communicants among his auditors were looking decidedly 
uncomfortable, therefore Father Casey hastened to add: 

“Mark well, I said you are not fit for daily Communion if you 
receive only through these human motives. If your principal motive 
is right, while your secondary motive is imperfect or human, you need 
have no fear in receiving daily.” 

Here Mabel Daily, a demure little lady, asked in a troubled voice: 

“Father, how can we know which motive is principal and which 
secondary ?” 

“That is very simple. Suppose, for instance, you dearly love Sister 
Eugenia, and the thought that she sees you and is pleased encourages 
you to receive Communion daily. Now if you neglect to receive when 
Sister Eugenia is absent, that shows that the desire to please her 1s 
your principal motive, but if you receive anyway, then it is only a 
secondary motive. The Holy Father says that in order to be fit to 
receive Holy Communion daily your principal motive must be a right 
and pious intention, and, he explains, a right and pious intention con- 
sists in this, that you receive in order to please God, to unite yourself 
more closely to Him by love, and to secure a remedy against your 
weakness and your faults. First, to please God: God has given us 
Holy Communion to be our daily food; it is His ardent wish that we 
use it as such. The thought of the pleasure we give Him should en- 
courage us to receive daily. Secondly, to unite ourselves more closely 
to God by love: there is no better means than daily Communion for 
giving us a strong, genuine love of God. The desire for this love 
should be our motive for receiving. Thirdly to secure a remedy against 
our weakness and our faults: even though you daily commit hundreds 
of venial sins, even though you are attached to certain pet venial sins 
and unwilling to give them up, nevertheless you may, in fact, you 
should, receive daily. Holy Communion is a divine medicine which 
God, in His mercy has prepared for just such as you. You must use 
this remedy for the purpose for which it was prepared—to strengthen 
and heal your weak and sickly soul.” 

‘The “deputation” was now looking very thoughtful and humble. 
Moira said: 

“Father, I see I was wrong in condemning the girls who have per- 
sisted in going to Communion daily for three years though they seem 
to be full of faults. The Holy Father teaches they are fit te go no 
matter how many venial sins they commit.” 
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“The Holy Father teaches that neither venial sin nor attachment 
to venial sin is a hindrance to daily Communion, provided one ap- 
‘ proaches with a right and pious intention—but he adds a striking, I 
might say, a terrifying statement. Listen well. Whosoever, says the 
Pope, receives daily with a right and pious intention, will surely free 
himself, little by little, from even venial sins and from attachment to 
them. If those girls have been going on for years receiving daily 
Communion, yet have not made the slightest progress in freeing them- 
selves from venial sin, we can say, on the authority of the Pope him- 
self, that they have not been receiving with a right intention.” 

Poor Vera was taking all this to herself. There was a sob in her 
voice when she said: 

“Then I can’t receive daily Communion any more!” 

“If Doctor Doubleday declared that your food turned to poison in 
your stomach because you sat in the house all day, would you quit 
eating?” 

“Oh, no, father! But I’d surely take a walk!” 

“Well, why don’t you apply the same common sense reasoning to 
daily Communion?” said Father Casey. 

C. D. McEnniry, C. Ss. R. 


“My civil and political faith is that of the republic of the United 
States of America. Americanism purest and brightest, yielding in 
strength and loyalty to the Americanism of no other American, sur- 
passed in spirit of obedience and sacrifice by that of none other citizen, 
none other soldier, sworn to uphold in peace and war America’s Star- 
Spangled Banner.”—Archbishop Ireland. 


“We congratulate you. It is a privilege, that which is now given 
you to be the soldiers of America, to suffer, to defend its flag, to carry 
it far and wide without stain or reproach to it, to make any sacrifice 
for it. 


“Next to God is country, and next to loyalty to God is loyalty to 
country. The man should not live who does not love and cherish his 
country. To speak of America is to speak of the greatest nation 
among nations; to defend America is to defend not only the nation 
that protects you, that nurtures you, but the nation that stands in the 
universe for the highest ideals, the noblest principles governing man- 
kind.” —Archbishop Ireland’s farewell to the soldiers of Minnesota. 
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THE OUR FATHER 





WHAT IS MAN? 

We have seen in the Lord’s prayer that it is God the almighty 
Creator and Lord of heaven and earth and of all things, whom we in- 
voke as “Our Father”. We shall now consider who and what is man, 
who calls God his Father—what is his origin and nature, why he 
exists, and what becomes of him. To these important questions there 
are two principal but opposite answers: that of the infidel scientist 
or unbeliever, and that of the Catholic scientist and man of common 
sense. We shall first examine the replies of the unbeliever. 

Infidel scientists,—scientist is the name they arrogate to themselves 
and strive to monopolize,—infidel scientists pretend that their knowl- 
edge and their doctrine are superior to all others, and are alone 
capable of doing justice to man’s dignity and nobility, of freeing man- 
kind from “the trammels of religious errors and tyranny”, and of 
imparting “true science”. Because of their pride and effrontery, they, 
as we shall see, merit St. Paul’s stinging rebuke to the pretended 
scientists of his day: “Thou are confident that thou thyself art a 
guard of the blind, a light to them that are in darkness, an instructor 
of the universe, having the form (monopoly) of knowledge and of 
truth. Thou therefore that teaches others, teachest not thyself” (Rom. 
II, 19-21). 

Reply of the infidel scientist. According to the unbeliever there is. 
no God, no Creator of man or the universe; for it would be derogatory 
to man’s true nobility and dignity, to his reason and liberty, to admit 
the existence of a being superior to man, and to believe that man is 
subject to and dependent on any other being; for, says he, “man is self- 
sufficient and enjoys unlimited liberty.” But if the unbeliever rejects 
the existence of God and of the fact of creation, how does he account 
for the existence of man, of the universe? By some inexplicable way 
he has found out (!), that matter has always existed, and that although 
it is both inert and lifeless, all living beifgs, man included, have been | 
gradually evolved out of this everlasting and inert matter. At first, 
he tells us, the life evolved out of matter was of the simplest kind,— 
called by scientists, protoplasm,—a living being consisting of only one 
cell; then other evolved protoplasms or cells uniting with it, gradually 
formed beings more and more complex, until in the course of time liv- 
ing animal species (!) came into existence, and by constant progressive 
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evolutions, these species step by step reached the ape species. But, 
says the infidel evolutionist, as nature is progressive, the ape species 
was evolved after another step or link into man! Up to the ape, the 
infidel scientist avers that the progressive evolution can be traced; but 
that the evolution from the ape to man, has so far escaped detection! 
Hence the evolution link between the ape and man, is called the 
“missing link’, and has given great trouble to unbelievers. But they 
expect, by constant research among the fossils of the earth, to find 
the “missing link”, the father of man. 

We must therefore be content with thus apostrophizing man: 
“Know, then, O man, and acknowledge thy nobility and the dignity of 
thy nature, for thou art the ape’s grandchild! and be grateful to the 
infidel scientist for making thee acquainted with this, thy noble origin!” 

I have lately read in a public print, that certain infidel scientists 
had modified their previous views concerning man’s origin; they no 
longer maintain man’s descent from the ape, but pretend to have dis- 
covered that the ape descends from man; and therefore that man is 
the progenitor of the ape. We might then, on their authority, thus 
apostrophize man: “Know then, O man, and acknowledge thy nobility 
and great dignity, for the ape is thy progeny, and thou hast reason to 
be proud of this, for, says Holy Writ, ‘a man is known by his chil- 
dren’” (Eccli. XI, 30). 

But what proofs do infidel scientists give for their assertions con- 
cerning man’s origin? None at all; for it would be below their dignity 
to give any, since their superior learning is such, that their very word 
ought to be sufficient proof. Examine their writings and you will find 
that they start by affirming some unproved and unprovable pet theory, 
as certain. Take, for instance, their denial of the existence of Goi. 
All the ancient records and monuments testify to the universal belief 
of mankind in the existence of God. From the very beginning man- 
kind was in the possession of this belief, before a comparatively in- 
significant number of unbelievers appeared and endeavored to dis- 
possess mankind of this belief received from the Creator Himself, and 
held as a necessary consequence of man’s reason. 

When a man is in possession of a property that has come to him 
from his ancestors through centuries, and some upstart comes and 
wishes to deprive him of it, it pertains not to the possessor to prove 
his right, but the whole burden of proof rests wholly on the upstart. 
In like manner the infidel cannot demand of us to prove the existence 
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of God, but he must prove that there is no God, or keep silence. His 
attempt to prove this always ends in falling into the most absurd and 
ridiculous errors, as we have just seen. It is directly contrary to 
reason and experience to assert that inert matter is self-existent and 
has produced life and living beings. The experience of thousands of 
years tells us, that there is no spontaneaus generation, but that a living 
being.can proceed ony from a living germ, and that where there is no 
living germ, no living being can come into existence; and reason itself 
tells us that the effect can never be greater than its cause. Further- 
more, experience tells us also, that there is no such thing as gradual 
evolution of lower species into a higher species. Time and external 
circumstances may to some extent modify species, but not change 
them. Experience especially shows, that within the memory of man, 
never has an ape been evolved into a man. Were the infidel theory 
true, we should surely have some examples! 

Let us now examine the doctrine of the infidel scientist concerning 
the nature of man. “Man,” says the infidel, “is a rational animal,’ 
that is, he belongs to the animal kingdom. He is superior to all other 
animals, for in proportion to his size and weight, he has a larger brain 
than all other animals, and is, therefore, gifted with greater intelli- 
gence or mental capacity. As to his soul, or the intrinsic principle of 
his life, and reason, it is not spiritual nor immortal, and will not 
survive the body; for there is no future life, since death is the end of 
the whole man. 

A certain number of unbelievers allege in proof of this, that they 
have dissected and examined many -human corpses, but have never 
found a soul therein. To this absurd statement we may reply: “No 
sane man would seriously think of seeking for a soul in a corpse!” 
Now what follows necessarily from the doctrine that man has no 
immortal soul which will survive his body, and that there is no future 
life in which, as St. Paul says, every man shall reap what he has sown 
during his life (Gal. VI, 8), that is, a life in which the good shall be 
duly rewarded and the wicked duly punished forever? The infidel’s 
teaching places a man on the same level as his dog, or any other brute. 
The brute animal dies and ends in a hideous, disgusting, putrefying 
carcass, and man likewise dies, and ends in a hideous, putrefying 
carcass, and in dissolution. Such, says the infidel doctrine, is the 
destiny of every man whether good or bad,—whether he has been the 
benefactor of. society, or its scourge and destruction. Hence, George 
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Washington, the Father of his country, has the same destiny as Bene- 
dict Arnold, its traitor! O man, acknowledge and gratefully admire 
that noble doctrine that places thee on the same level as the brute 
and ascribe the same destiny to both the noblest and most virtuous 
of men and to criminals of the deepest hue! How elevating and 
sublime is such a doctrine! 

But for what purpose is man on earth? Merely to enjoy himself 
like the wicked quoted in the second chapter of the Book of Wisdom: 
“The time of our life is short and tedious . . . Our body shall be 
ashes . . . Come therefore and let us enjoy the good things that , 
are present”? The unbeliever believes that he is on earth to en- 
joy himself, and seeks to get rid of every duty or obligation that 
stands in the way of his having a good time. He considers that he 
may live and act as he pleases, and practically does not believe in the 
natural or moral law, for such a law supposes the existence of God 
to impose it, and of a future life for its sanction. 

The unbeliever, seeking total independence, refuses to believe in 
God and in the future life, and in practice follows the teaching of 
Kant, the infidel Professor of Koenigsberg, who, as Cardinal Mercier 
testifies, laid down the following principles to guide the conduct of 
every man: “Thy grandeur, O man, lies in thy morality, and thou art 
thyself the principle (or source) of thy morality, and likewise its end 
(or object).” These words evidently mean that every man is his own 
master, his own law or lawgiver, for he adds immediately: “Thou 
art thy God!” Kant says to each man that he is his own God, and 
may therefore do whatever he pleases, and has no obligation to obey 
anyone but himself! 

The unbeliever who will not have God to rule over him, and pre- 
tends to enjoy perfect liberty, is in fact, a perfect slave, because by 
refusing to serve the almighty, good and just God, he becomes the 
very slave of his passions, especially of some predominant passion, 
such as, pride, ambition, greed for gain, greed for power or influence, 
envy, sensual pleasures, sloth, the pleasures of the table, gambling, etc. 
The infidel obeys and sacrifices everything to his pet passion. How- 
ever low or degrading it may be, he obeys its demands, and has not 
heroism to resist or overcome it. This is the testimony of experience. 
He who will not obey God, will degrade himself by obeying a degrad- 
ing passion! And when death stares such a one in the face, and the 
thought of impending annihilation or of impending divine judgment 
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and its consequences, he either despairs, or if God shows him mercy, 
he gives up his infidelity, and is happily converted. 

Such a one is said to have asserted: “The life of the unbeliever 
may be pleasant enough outwardly, but to die in unbelief, is truly 
horrid!” Many a one who was an unbeliever in life was converted 
when about to die. But no one has ever heard of any good practical 
believer, ever turning unbeliever on his death-bed. 

We here conclude this article lest it overstep the requisite limits. 
If it pleases God, the second part, consisting of the Catholic’s answer 
to the question “What’s a man?” will appear in a subsequent number. 

(To be continued.) 
FERREOL GIRARDEY, C. Ss. R. 


THE TWOFOLD NUPTIALS 





It is Valerian’s wedding day, Valerian, the noble and generous. 
Sweet music, mingled with the silver tones of a fountain, the per- 
fume of flowers and the tempting odours of choice viands, pervades 
the air and promises a glorious feast. Happy the stately pagan father, 
who, against her will, had given his jewel, a maidenly daughter, to 
Valerian. Happier still, the maiden, from whose modest eyes sparkles 
a heavenly light, and in whose soul, keeping time with the festive 
music, there rises a song unto the Lord as she prays for an unsullied 
heart. She looks beyond the stars and sees her gallant husband’s fot. 

That very night the bride acquaints Valerian with an astounding 
secret. She had prepared for this by fasting, mortification and prayer. 
“Valerian,” she says, “I must unfold the secret of a higher troth than 
ours; I have been promised to another Spouse; approach me not; an 
angel of the Lord stands at my side.” What a revelation! Does 
jealousy of a rival enrage him? hatred against Christianity turn his 
sweetest love into bitterest hate? No; he asks to see that angel, and 
promises belief in Christ if the vision be granted. But she says this 
is impossible without baptism. 

Valerian, having sought information, is sent by his wealthy bride 
to her friends, the poor, who conduct him to the catacombs where he is 
instructed and baptised by St. Urban. Happy in his new faith, he 
hastens home and finds his wife,—not indeed gossiping or idling,—but 
in prayer; and beside her he beholds the angel. His great fear grad- 
ually yields to an understanding of her vow, her nuptials with the 
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Heavenly Spouse; and as he kneels, the angel crowns them both, and 
Valerian too vows everlasting chastity. 

The faith of this peerless virgin converts also Tiburtius, Valerian’s 
brother, who too saw the angelic vision. At his baptism she said to 
him: “Today I acknowledge thee as my kinsman, because God’s love 
has made thee despise the idols; just as this love made of thy brother 
a spouse to me, so it has made thee my kinsman.” 

Hearing of these conversions the Prefect of Rome, Almachius, 
under the cloak of religious zeal, and like all the Church’s persecutors, 
past, present and future, cast a covetous eye upon their possessions 
and had the brothers arrested. Refusing to surrender their faith they 
were put to death. “The blood of martyrs is ever the seed of 
Christians :” their very executioner, Maximus, moved by their courage 
and constancy, professed himself a Christian and died a martyr. The 
Prefect’s avarice had not yet been satisfied. He therefore sought 
Valerian’s wife and hoped to extract from her the whereabouts of the 
wealth. She replied that all had been distributed to the poor. Angry 
at being thus foiled, he determined her death. 

“Those that much covet : 
by hoping more, they have but less ; 
Or, gaining more, the profit of excess 
Is but to surfeit, and such griefs sustain 
That they prove bankrupt in this poor rich-gain.” 
—(Shakespeare. ) 

Who is this virgin victim of Almachius? We know well. She was 
locked in the bathroom of her home; heat and steam were wrought 
to the highest pitch; but, wonder of wonders, she remained untouched, 
whereas the guards, opening the room, were suffocated. The tyrant 
was not deterred by this heavenly sign. “Fiat cor meum immacedla- 
tum ut non confundar,’ was her prayer: Let my heart be undefiled. 

that I may not be confounded” (Psalm, CXVIII, 80). A 
hangman, despatched to behead her, thrice clove her snowy throat, 
which thrice refused to yield its noble head. Three days and nights 
she lay weltering in her blood. She had prayed for respite to make her 
last will whereby her home should become a consecrated church. St. 
Urban received her last sigh, gathered her precious remains, clad in 
golden garments bathed in her blood, and, just as she had died, laid 
her in the catacombs of St. Callixtus. This noble martyr is St. Cecilia, 
the patroness of music. 
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The “calidarium” (bathroom) is now a chapel in the church dedi- 
cated to her on the other side of the Tiber. The hot water-and-steam 
| pipes are still visible, and the slab on which she knelt when the execu- 
tioner tried to strike off her head, is on the chapel altar. In the 
sacristy is a painting of Guido Reni representing St. Cecilia’s martyr- 
dom. On the wall opposite this chapel Domenichino painted the vision 
of the angel as described above. 

In the year 230, St. Urban converted Cecilia’s home into a church. 
After a vision of the Saint, Paschal I. restored it in 821, and had her 
body transferred thither from the catacombs. Pope Paschal I. found 
her body incorrupt, a fit sign of how purity of life adds youth, vigour 
and splendor even to the body, whereas votaries of lust and impurity 
became loathsome with disease. Our wonder grows when we know 
that in 1599, when Cardinal Sfondrato made alterations and renova- 
tions in the church, the casket of the Saint was opened and her body 
found still incorrupt. For some weeks the body remained exposed 
for veneration, during which time Stephen Maderno sculptured the 
famous recumbent statute of St. Cecilia, photos and copies of which 
we often see, and which is under the present high altar. On her feast, 
Nov. 22, 1599, she was re-entombed, and Pope Clement VIII himself 
sang the Mass on this occasion. 

The body has never been exposed since, though transferred to the 
crypt chapel below the sanctuary. Excavations for this chapel costing 
a small fortune and erected at Cardinal Rampolla’s expense in 1900 
and 1901, revealed some interesting remains of the Saint’s home be- 
| neath the present nave of the church. Future Cardinals with the 

“title” of St. Cecilia have the right to be buried in this chapel whose 

precious marbles and mosaics, whose richly stuccoed, electrically illumi- 
| nated and many-vaulted roof proclaim the honor in which the Saint 
was held by its illustrious founder. 

The “crypt altar” is under the church’s high altar. Over it are 
mosaic medallions: St. Cecilia in the center, St. Valerian to the. 
Epistle side, and St. Tiburtius opposite. Under the Saint’s picture 
we view through a grating three marble sarcophagi: the upper one 
with the Saint’s remains, the middle one with those of Saints Valerian, 
Tiburtius and Maximus, and the third with those of Saints Lucius and 
Urban. The mosaic to the Epistle side of the “crypt altar’ shows 
Saints Cecilia, Valerian and Tiburtius bearing palms; above is this 
inscription: Caecilia virginum decus consortiis immortalibus inhians 
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quos Christo adduxerat frates Valerianum ac Tiburtium martyrii 
foedere jungit aeternos—(Longing for companionship of an undying 
nature, Cecilia, the glory of virgins, eternally, by the bond of martyr- 
dom, unites to herself the brothers Valerian and Tiburtius whom she 
had led to Christ). To the Gospel side is a mosaic, fashioned after 
Domenichino’s painting mentioned before; above it we read: In hac 
nuptiali domo Caecilia et Valerianus clarissimo conjugio habito florem 
caelo delatum virginei candoris insigne virentem fragrantem tuentur— 
(In this, the nuptial home, after a very illustrious marriage, Cecilia 
and Valerian preserved wonderfully fresh and fragrant the heaven- 
born flower of virginal purity). 

This crypt chapel discourses eloquently on holy purity and the pre- 
rogatives of virginity. To your right as you view the “crypt altar”, 
is the altar and mosaic of St. Agnes, and opposite another of St. 
Agatha. Here then we have a trio of Virgins who illustrated the early 

life of the Church. To the rear of the chapel is Aurelii’s marble 
statue of St. Cecilia in prayer. On the pedestal you read: Fiat cor 
meum immaculatum ut non confundar, and on the book in her right 
hand,—(the Gospel she bore in her heart and meditated day and 
night)—are the words: Erunt sicut angeli dei—“They shall be as the 
angels of God” (St. Matthew, XXII, 30). 

Cecilia and Valerian understood the call of Jesus. The result of 
their twofold nuptials, one earthly, the other heavenly by the vow of 
chastity, merited for both the martyr’s crown. Here at the “crypt 
altar” we have the actors in this sublime drama: Valerian, Tiburtius, 
Maximus, Cecilia and Urban. They spurned earth, wealth and hon- 
ours, for the humble faith of Christ by which they gained undying 
fame in all the centuries of the Church’s subsequent existence and in 
the endless centuries above. “Oh how beautiful is the chaste genera- 
tion with glory: for the memory thereof is immortal: because it is 
known both with God and with men it triumpheth crowned 
for ever, winning the reward of undefiled conflicts” (Wisdom, IV, 
I, 2). 


Paut O. Bauzer, C. Ss. R. 


You cannot put fibre into a rotten log by putting on it a veneer of 
oak, you must put into it a heart of oak—Donnelly. 





A nagger is a self-winding, single-record victrola—Donnelly. 
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“HOW LOVELY ARE THY TABERNACLES” 





It would be difficult for a story-teller, even had he the most vivid 
imagination, to compose a more striking tale than the following. And 
yet this is nothing else than a bare statement of the facts that occurred 
in the life of a young man who is at present a novice in a well-known 
Trappist monastery of the United States. The events are given as 
nearly as they can be remembered in his own words. 

“T was born in England. My father was a Presbyterian Minister. 
He possessed great wealth, and (it is of no importance, but, since I 
am describing my life, I may as well mention it) he, together with the 
entire family, moved on terms of equality with the aristocracy and 
nobility of the country. He owned a mansion and large estates in 
each of the three kingdoms of England, Ireland, and Scotland, and we 
lived in all three in turn.” 

“I took no special interest in religion. As a boy, I was obliged to 
attend the Presbyterian services, and as a man, I continued to do so 
through habit. On one occasion I heard a Presbyterian Minister 
preach a powerful sermon against the divinity of Christ. A few weeks 
later I heard another Presbyterian Minister preach a no less powerful 
sermon in favor of the divinity of Christ. This set me thinking. ] 
said to myself: ‘If the church is founded by Almighty God to bring 
us to heaven, then the Ministers authorized by the church should 
show us the way, for we ordinary people of the world cannot go deep 
enough into the study of theology to decide with certainty which 
doctrines are right and which are wrong. How then can two Minis- 
ters of the true church teach directly opposite views-on such an im- 
portant doctrine as the divinity of Christ?’ ” 

“T became interested. I began to read all the books that I could 
find on the life of Christ, the early Church, the Protestant reforma- 
tion (I would call it now, the Protestant revolt). After I had con- 
tinued this reading for some time, I was alarmed to make what, to me, 


_ was an unexpected and shocking discovery—I was becoming slowly 


but surely convinced of the truth of the Catholic Church. My early 
education had left such a deep impression upon my mind that lI 
sincerely believed this to be an insiduous and most dangerous tempta- 
tion of the devil. The case called for heroic means, to heroic means 
therefore I had recourse. I excluded from my library every book on 
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religion or history written by a Catholic, and made a careful course 
of reading in the authors opposed to the Church. The effect proved 
the very opposite to what I had intended. Their arguments seemed 
so weak or so wide of the real point at issue, their attacks seemed so 
blinded by prejudice and so unfair, that I found myself becoming 
daily more and more convinced of the truth of the Catholic Church. 
I fought fiercely against this growing conviction and would not sub- 
mit.” 

“About this time I went to Paris and tried to forget my one haunt- 
ing thought amid the attractions of that gay city. I had been there 
only a short time when a little volume on the shelf of a second-hand 
book-dealer attracted my fancy. I asked to see it. It was ‘The Spirit 
of the Cure of Ars’. ‘More Popish rot,’ I said to myself, and, throw- 
ing down the book, I walked out in disgust.” 

“The next day I spent a few hours examining the art treasures in 
the cathedral of Paris. On leaving the building I was stopped by two 
Sisters of Charity who were selling books at the door of the cathedral 
for the support of the orphans. I was about to hand them the price 
of the book they offered me, when, chancing to glance at the title, I 
saw that it was ‘The Spirit of the Cure of Ars.’ ‘No,’ said I, ‘I do not 
want the book; I cannot read French.’ ‘It is strange that Monsieur 
does not read French; Monsieur speaks it faultlessly.’ I was caught. 
I bought the book. But as soon as I reached home, I threw it into the 
fire without so much as opening it.” 

“Much as I love to study books, I prefer to study people. I found 
entertainment and forgetfulness in sitting in the lobby of my hotel 
watching those who came and went. It was a little world; generation 
succeeded generation with unfailing regularity. A few days after the 
episode in the cathedral, I was passing away the time in the lobby, 

~when my attention was particularly drawn to a woman and her little 
son. She was evidently a person of extraordinary intelligence, and 
the book she was reading seemed to be bringing out everything that 
was best in her character, if I could judge from the ever-changing 
expression of her kind, thoughtful face. The child was playing near 
her. It seemed to have inherited its mother’s intelligence and good- 
ness of heart. I found myself speculating as to how long the child 
would retain that frankness and innocence that were now its fairest 
ornament. The mother glanced at her watch, rose hurriedly, took the 
child by the hand, and left the hotel. I was about to go up to my room 
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when I noticed that she had forgotten her book. Curious to know 
what book had proved so interesting to this interesting woman, I took 
it up. It was ‘The Spirit of the Cure of Ars’. It was useless to try 
to avoid that book; I locked myself in my room, turned the pages with 
trembling hands, and began to read.” 

“Tt contained no arguments for the faith; arguments would have 
only strengthened my pride and made me more stubborn, for it was 
pride alone that prevented me from accepting the arguments which I 
had already seen in favor of the Church. The book simply gave a 
picture of a loveable soul—one of the most beautiful creations that 
had ever come from the creative hand of Almighty God. But in every 
trait of that remarkable life, in every miracle of grace that he had 
worked in the souls of men, there stood out with striking clearness 
that fundamental virtue of humility. I laid down that book a changed 
and humbled man. The barriers of pride once destroyed, the waters 
of grace swept down and inundated my soul. I.had the courage to 
look squarely at the proofs that I already knew for the divinity of the 
Church, and they convinced me beyond the shadow of a doubt; from 
that moment I was a Catholic at heart.” 

“A second and no less painful struggle still awaited me. I loved 
my father tenderly, and I knew how he loved me. To tell him of my 
change of belief would break his heart. Then too he would probably 
disinherit me and leave my tender hands to learn to labor for daily 
bread. I can honestly say that this latter was a minor consideration, 
but it was a consideration, and I had no desire to exchange the 
pleasures of wealth for the grinding monotony of daily toil. Month 
succeeded month, and I could bring myself no further than to repeat 
with St. Augustine; ‘O God, I will obey your voice; but not yet, O 
Lord, not yet.’” 

“One day I noticed in a London tram (or street-car, as we call 
them in America) a young woman whose face struck me as strangely 
familiar. The face was that of a tired office girl going home to her 
poor lodgings after a hard day’s work, and that was the reason I did 
not at once connect it with the face of Miss , heir to the 
millions. I knew her story well, but I had not met her since she be- 
came a Catholic. She was the only child of the wealthy Jew of the 
same name, who owned hundreds of pawn shops in England and 
Ireland. When she had told him of her intention of becoming a 
Catholic, he had turned her out without a penny. She had made 
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desperate efforts to learn type-writing, and now had one of the poor 
positions that are offered to beginners in the London offices. But I 
could see at a glance that the unwonted labor and privation was slowly 
sapping away her young life. She recognized me at once, and I knew 
from her very first words that she had somehow learned of my secret. 
I had no sooner taken my seat beside her than she said: 

“ “Mr. , have you not yet become a Catholic? For shame! 
Where is your courage? It is so much easier for you men to make 
your way in the world even after you have lost fortune and friends, 
than it is for us women, and yet you hesitate to make the step which 
I have gladly taken.’ ” 

“The only effect of her words upon me at the time was to make 
me more uncomfortable in the cowardly position in which I found 
myself placed. I never saw her again. A few months later I was 
shocked to read of her death in the London press. I took pains to 
learn the details. It seems that the day I saw her she was already 
nearing the collapse which followed shortly afterwards. She had gone 
to the city hospital and asked to be taken in with the paupers; after a 
brief examination the doctors told her that the only medicine she 
needed was rest and nourishment. She had no disease, and only those 
who had a disease of some kind could be admitted to the hospital. 
The poor girl had no means of obtaining the rest and nourishment 
that could save her. She dragged herself back to the office, and two 
months later she was a corpse. The night that followed the announce- 
ment of her death was a sleepless one for me. Should I allow a weak 
woman to show more courage in living up to her convictions than I? 
The words that converted St. Augustine kept ringing in my ears: 
‘Potuerunt hi; quare non ego? They could do it why cannot I?’ 

“The prayers and tears which I poured out to God during that long 
night of anguish were not in vain. Grace came and made me a man 
again. I rose early, went to my father’s room, and told him all. While 
I poured out my tale I watched his strong, earnest face. It never 
changed—not so much as the twitching of a muscle. He waited in 
silence until I had finished, then he rang the bell. A servant came. 
‘Show this young man the door.’ I dared not touch his hand; I could 
not speak. Silently I left my father’s house forever.” 

“TI decided that it would be better not to make my formal entry into 
the Church in England, and that for two reasons: First, because I 
did not wish to cause unnecessary pain to my poor heart-broken father, 
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and secondly, because I stood high in the Masonic fraternity, and I 
feared their vengeance. Accordingly I went to the railway station and 
asked for a ticket to the United States or Canada. ‘Which country do 
you want, and what part of the country do you wish to go to?’ queried 
the agent. I answered that I had no choice, that he should make out 
the ticket for whatever place he pleased. He did so, and I paid him 
from the pocket money which I still possessed.” 

“After a long and tiresome journey I reached the place stamped 
on my ticket. It was a town in the interior of Canada. The moment 
I stepped on the platform I noticed a large unpretentious building on a 
high hill outside of the town. On inquiry, I learned that it was a 
Trappist monastery. A few weeks later, in the quiet chapel of that 
silent, hallowed spot, I made my formal procession of the Holy, Roman, 
Catholic, and Apostolic Faith, and found that happiness which till then 
I had never known, and which since then has never deserted me.” 

“*Too late have I known Thee; too late have I loved Thee, O 
Beauty ever ancient and ever new!’ I cried with the Saint who had 
been the model of my conversion, and with him too I wished to spend 
the remainder of my days in the service of God alone. The Trappist 
life of labor, prayer, and penance, that purifies the soul from the dross 
of earth, and brings it as near to God as it is possible for the em- 
bodied spirit to approach, had such an attraction for me that I begged 
to be admitted. However when I saw that the Masons were strong in 
the town, and would probably inflict some injury upon the order I 
loved in punishment for my desertion, I withdrew my application. On 
the recommendation of the Rev. Abbot, I came to the United States 
and entered this Trappist monastery where I have found that ‘peace 
which the world cannot give’, and where I could repeat night and day 
with the Psalmist: ‘How lovely are Thy dwelling-places, O Lord of 
hosts! . . . Blessed are they that dwell in Thy house, O Lord! 

For better is one day in Thy courts above thousands 
I have chosen to be an abject in the house of my God, rather than to 


dwell in the tents of sinners!’ ” . 
—wWritten for the Liguorian. 














When the crops failed, a poor man, so the story goes, put green 
spectacles on his horse, and it greedily swallowed shavings thinking 
they were grass. But the beast died of starvation. So too will the 
soul that looks through the deceitful medium of sensuality and mis- 
takes the husks of swine for solid food. 
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A PRINCE OF THE CHURCH 
AND 
A PRINCELY CHURCHMAN 








Those who followed the remarkable prophecies of St. Malachy 
could easily find in the sainted life of Pope Pius the living reality of 
the prophetic language “Burning Fire’, and there was a kind of anxious 
curiosity seeking the significance of the appellate of his successor 
“Depopulated Religion”. The great Pope Pius who burned with zeal 
for the “Restoration of all things in Christ”, had not yet yielded his 
exalted position to this our glorious reigning Pontiff Benedict, when 
seers divined the Depopulation which the prophecy foretold. War 
with its ravages—war among- nations in which Catholics were so 
dominant—and such a war! But prevision, whether prophetic or just 
wise, did not anticipate an army of Americans with Catholics away 
beyond their proportionate quota, nor a disease as death-dealing as a 
plague, nor most of all did it foresee amidst the depopulation the tak- 
ing away of such powerful influences as the Cardinal Archbishop of 
New York, and the venerable Archbishop of St. Paul. But so has the 
All-wise wished it. The Lord hath given, and the Lord hath taken 
away ; hard as it is to say it, “Blessed be the Name of the Lord.” 

Man is not a mere automaton or a clock-work wound up and let go 
till it dies out. He is not a useful memento—a relic whose contempla- 
tion arouses a series of reverent memories. He is a being who, no 
matter how lowly his origin or humble his life-sphere, has a destiny 
foregiven him, and is meant to yield an influence on his surroundings 
and on a generation or more to come. There are but few called by 
God to careers so potential for good as were those of the two great 
Churchmen lost to America: and few of those who are so-called corres- 
pond as faithfully as have they. 

To the minds of a great body of society it must sound puerile to 
interpose an All-provident Intelligence into the world of turmoil. But 
who is more blind than he who will not see. If one thing more than 
another stands out prominent in the lives of John Murphy Farley and 
John Ireland, it is the Providence of God. Their lives have impressed 


an influence on our country, leaving a character on their work in 
harmony with the character which their religious belief stamped on 


their individual souls. No man of their generation, or perhaps of any 
generation, in America, outside of Holy Church, has had so limited a 
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sphere of action and so widely diffuse an influence for good as have 
these two princes of Catholicism. Born in obscurity, they were each 
destined for work of colossal proportions. There have been men of 
greater genius, men of greater holiness, men of greater executive 
ability, men greater in various specific acquirements. We will be told 
that these failed to become giants of civilization from lack of circum- 
stances, but by the light of faith, we will see that these failed because 
they did not fit themselves by the proper blending of virtue and genius 
to become instruments in God’s hands for the work He designed them 
to do. 

Archbishop Ireland came to a comparative wilderness and turned 
it into a most flourishing portion of fair America; Cardinal Farley 
came to a metropolis, the greatest in the land, and fitted into its every 
want so completely that you could hardly fail to see the work of a 
divine Hand. 

Newton Hamilton, County Armagh, Ireland, was no prouder of the 
son born to Philip and Catherine (Murphy) Farley on April 20, 1842, 
than she was of any other son of honest parents. Nor was the future 
of John, the child in question, as propitious looking as that of his 
companions. He was an orphan at seven. Fortune and a kind uncle 
brought him to America, where he made Fordham his Alma Mater, 
and the American College at Rome his finishing school, receiving 
sacred ordination in the Eternal City on June 11, 1870. 

Four years before John Farley was born, Burnchurch, County 
Kilkenny, Ireland was given a son on September 11. John Ireland 
was obscure in birth as was his illustrious contemporary. But unlike 
him he had the watchful guidance of devoted parents to shield his 
childhood. He obtained an education under circumstances quite differ- 
ent from John Farley, and much more difficult of attainment. It 
seemed that he could acquire no permanent resting place. From Burn- 
church to New York, thence to Boston and Burlington, Vt., and 
Chicago and Galena, IIl., and finally St. Paul. In each city the boy 
picked up what learning the schools could give him. When Bishop 
Cretin saw in him the signs of a priestly vocation he was again sent 
abroad to France to complete his studies. 

The pre-priestly life of both these illustrious Churchmen was in- 
dicative of their after life. The one, early deprived of parents’ care, 
developed cautiously, quietly, growing each day more gentle as he 
grew cognizant of his aloneness, yet each day grew stronger in the 
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earnestness with which he must meet circumstances that are ever ready 
to crush the helpless meek. The other, sharing with parents the 
struggle for life, wandering from place to place, meeting people of all 
types, learning mankind in its various phases, was ready to meet cir- 
cumstances as they came and push forward to create when proper 
surroundings failed. 

How strange a Providence it was that just at the time when the so- 
called Native-American party made up for the most part of apostate 
or renegade Catholic foreigners, was clamoring for the defranchise- 
ment of foreign born, and particularly Irish born settlers, America 
opened its doors to two Irish boys who became ornaments to its best 
civilization. Neither of the distinguished Prelates were howlers or 
demagogues. But from the very beginning of their manly career they 
were deep students of America’s constitution and America’s spirit, 
genius and institutions. Both fostered and advanced the growth of 
American nationality. Both realized that the principles of the Lord 
of the World were principles of justice, and both knew full well that 
America ever struggled to keep justice with itself, and in its present 
conflict to see that justice be meted out to all. Each worked at the 
realization of the ideal according to his character. The one in an 
unostentatious way made the very principles he stood for felt in his 
own life and in the life of the community over which he presided. 
The other in his magnificent manhood shrunk not from going down 
into the arena of public life and fighting boldly for the adoption of 
right. New York has been long our country’s great metropolis, and 
its life and institutions could not be recognized without the all-domi- 
nant influence of its Catholic leaders, McCloskey, Corrigan, and Farley. 
And so deeply has the Archbishop of St. Paul woven his life into the 
existence of the Great North West, that its history is meaningless 
without him. 

The Church acknowledges the glory which the renowned Prelates 
brought to her, and the Church’s Children are honored by their holy, 
active lives. It may well be that some who hold firmly to Holy Faith 
are fretful of its social and civic power. The life of either of these 
kingly Churchmen is the best refutation of the slander that has pre- 
voked the doubt. It would have required prophecy to foresee in the 
child of Newton Hamilton or of Burnchurch Prelates of distinction 
in far-away America. It was part verification of a prophecy that was 
uttered by a close friend of Archbishop Ireland and a former Presi- 
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dent of the United States, Mr. Roosevelt: “The Archbishop’s death 
is a great loss, and coming right on the heels of the death of that other 
great Churchman and patriot, Cardinal Farley; it leaves a very real 
blank in American life.” 

Rg iF. 


The encouragement of others is one of the most useful, the noblest, 
the holiest occupations a man could take up. The columns of life are 
filled with want advertisements clamoring for the commodity. Ninety- 
nine out of a hundred want encouragement all the time, and the hun- 
dreth wants encouragement for only twenty-three hours and fifty-nine 
minutes every day. The radium supply is secure and hard to get; 
the supply of encouragement is more limited, because no one gives 
encouragement, and everybody wants and needs it—Donnelly im 
Mustard Seed. , 


DIDST THOU BUT KNOW 





Didst thou but know the gift He proffers thee, 
That weary One, beside the paths of life: 

Who calls not loud, as hucksters call their wares,— 
But waits till you turn weary from the strife. 


He waits for those who pant in quest of bliss,— 
Who chase the fleeting sunbeams to their lair 

And see them sink beyond the sea’s abyss,— 
Then disillusioned, curse the lying glare. 


While His Apostles walk ’mid busy men, 

He waits,—patient, alone,—the parched hearts,— 
The Ponce de Leons who seek the fount 

That youth renewed to tottering age imparts. 


He is not far,—just by your work-day path,— 
But seek him when the flowers sunward turn; 
Approach the fountain where He waits so long, 
¥And tasting of His gift, its heavenly sweetness learn. 
—Augustine Zeller, C. Ss. 
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ALL SAINTS 


God Himself honors the Saints as it is written in St. John: “If 
any will serve me (says Our Lord) my Father will honor him” (Jo. 
XII, 26). Now if God honors His servants, it is evident that He is 
pleased to see us honor them also. What is it we honor in them? The 
grace with which they were endowed by God and with which they 
co-operated. And hence St. Ambrose could say: “Whoever honors 
the martyrs (and any of the saints) honors God Himself.” And St. 
Jerome in the early fifth century: “We honor the servants in order 
that the honor may return to the Master, God.” 

This honor may take threefold shape. In the first place we ought 
to invoke them in our needs. If God has chosen to make them the 
dispensers of His gifts to men, is it not His will that we also ask them 
for the heavenly gifts they dispense? And do we not thereby please 
Him who is pleased to see His gifts distributed by His saints? 

Moreover we ought to venerate the relics of the saints and the 
pictures of them. If we show veneration to the little souvenirs we 
have brought from places we visited, and if we show special venera- 
tion to the little remembrances we treasure of a father or mother that 
has died, and if a whole nation pays public veneration to a relic of its 
past struggles or its great men, why should not we venerate the relics 
of the saints and do honor to their pictures? And this veneration 
consists in making a reasonable use of them: to recall to our minds 
the saints whose relics or images we have, and thus to give fervor to 
our prayer, that they, pleased by this honor, may more surely help us. 

The last way of honoring the saints is that most delicate and most 
convincing proof of honor: the imitation of their lives. This is surely 
the honor which is most pleasing to them and to God; this is the honor 
which will most surely win for us their help and benefits. 

Happy those to whom God has given the science of the saints. It 
is not acquired from books, it is acquired by prayer, in which the 
crucifix is at once the master who teaches and the book in which you 
read. You may learn there in one moment more than many books 
could have taught you in a year. 


St. ALPHONSusS LiGUORI. 


Is it the mirror or my lady’s eyes which are responsible for what 
parades the avenue ?—Donnelly. 
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TRAITOROUS AND TRUE 





CHAPTER XI. THE FACE IN THE MIRROR. 

Bob Earlwaite looked dazedly after Alice as she walked from the 
ward. When the door closed behind her it seemed to him that a 
curtain heavy and black and impenetrable had fallen between him and 
her and parted them forever. At that moment he wished that he had 
died on the battle field. To have led his men on to victory even at 
the price of his life would have been glorious. But to be brought back 
to life, to meet the girl he loved with every throb of his heart, to find 
her still unchanged, was in his eyes worse than defeat at the hands 
of the enemy; it was maddening. He could have cried out in anger 
against the fate that had brought him back into her presence. 

How she must hate him, she who had once been a playmate and 
more than sister; the personification of everything virtuous and lovely 
in his eyes. If she did not mean so much to him he would never have 
spoken as he did. Perhaps he should not have done so. But his deep 
love could not see her walking unwittingly into danger and remain 
silent. It was his sacred duty to tell her. She had spurned his love 
and because she did not trust his love she laughed at his warning and— 
well, he would forget her, pluck the sweet flower of her memory from 
his heart. Such were the thoughts whirling through Bob’s mind. 
“To forget her;” this was a resolution more difficult than he had 
dreamed. A favorite painting taken from the wall is missed long 
years after it is gone; Alice’s picture had been graven into Bob’s heart 
so long and deeply that a mere resolution, made in a moment of 
despair, could not efface it. 

In spite of his determination he waited for her comings into the 
ward. His eyes lighted up as they followed her moving about from 
patient to patient and all the while his heart was beating as she came 
nearer to him. Her ministrations to him were no longer stamped with 
the open partiality so lately shown him. She was reserved, almost 
cold. She had very little to say and when she spoke it was about 
something pertaining to his comfort or his wants. Both of them felt 
the restraint that had come over them and made their tongues leaden 
and Bob who had waited for her coming experienced a decided relief 
when she left him for her next patient. 

Thus day followed day. Bob’s wounds healed slowly and though 
he gained strength each day he was far from being well and the 
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doctors said it would be months before he would be around again and 
even then he would need a long, long rest. Bob received this news very 
ungracefully. They would never keep him in bed if he got the oppor- 
tunity to escape, for Alice Drake went about with not the slightest 
sign of abating her coldness and reserve. More than once he was 
prompted to speak to her in his old familiar way, but a look into her 
set, immobile face sent these promptings scattering. The day came, 
however when he could keep silence no longer. Alice had had for 
sometime a sad almost despairful look in her eyes and Bob fancied 
that once or twice he saw her brush away tears and making efforts to 
fling off some secret sorrow. In spite of her attempts she could not 
deceive him who knew her so well. 

“Alice,” he said suddenly while she was adjusting his bandage, 
“there is something worrying you!” She started perceptibly at the 
sound of his voice. 

“It is nothing!” she answered softly without looking at him. 

“Tt may not be anything,” he replied, “but it is enough to make 
you sad. You have been sad for days, Alice ;—tell me if I have been 
the cause. If I have given you just one heartache I’m willing to go 
down on my knees and beg your forgiveness.” He had taken her 
hand in his and held it fervently. 

“No, no! It is nothing you have said Bob; nothing!” She drew 
away and buried her face in her hands. There was silence, but Bob 
knew that her hands were hiding eyes filling with tears. 

“Alice,” he said, breaking the silence, “for the sake of our old love, 
let me share your sorrows. Tell me what secret is hurting you!” 

Alice did not seem to hear him. Was it possible, he thought, that 
she had learned the truth about George Conroy. Had some one told 
her and she believed at last. But he knew she was proud and he knew 
it would be hard for her, just as it would be hard for any woman, to 
acknowledge that her heart had played her false. He tried to be 
diplomatic by stating her sorrow for her. 

“TI understand it all, Alice,” he said soothingly. “It is one of the 
evils of war. Men in strange lands among strange people are heart- 
sick and weary. You are only one in thousands who will be dis- 
illusioned after the war. Out of thousands of girls you are only one 
who has trusted and been forgotten. This is going on day after day. 
It is a part of war not only to kill but to crush innocent hearts as well; 
not only to make heroes but to make men into beasts. War is blind and 
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its stinging lash leaves a livid, smarting cut on the hearts of those who 
are mere lookerson.” It was quite an effort for Bob to say all this. 
He paused. 

“I don’t know what you have been saying, Bob, I am too dis- 
tracted to understand. My heart has been broken during the past 
days. I have been going about as if I were dreaming. I have tried 
to get passage home, but men tell me it is madness because of the 
dangers of the seas. They will not let me go and Daddy needs me 
more than ever now!” 

She burst into tears afresh. Bob looked surprised; he had mis- 
judged the cause of her grief. ; 

“What!” he exclaimed. “Is your father sick?” 

“Yes!” answered Alice sobbing, “he is perhaps dying at this very 
moment and, oh! I am so far away. Bob!” her voice was pleading 
and in the upturned, tear brimming eyes there was a look that made 
him yearn to fold her in his arms, “Bob, help me to get home. I don’t 
deserve your help but you told me if I needed you you would help me. 
I ask you to be true to that promise. I must be with Daddy; he is 
calling to me to come!” 

Bob promised and two days later Alice was homeward bound. Bob 
was downcast, lonely. He was almost ferocious with his new nurse 
who was as gentle as an angel in putting on his bandages but who 


seemed to him rough and uncouth because she was not Alice Drake. 
* * * * 


In the dark hours of night a steamer, all lights out, crept away 
from the French coast. A heavy fog hung over the waters and the 
lights along the docks winked lazily as if they were sleepy. Tug-boats 
puffed and grunted as they darted in and out of the heavy mists. 
Shrill whistles come uncannily from boats far away steering cautiously 
through the fog. In her stateroom Alice felt the throbbing of the 
engines and the slow rolling movement of the great ship as it ploughed 
through the waters. She was aware of her danger for she knew that 
monsters made of steel, with but a single eye that never blinked or 
slept were prowling in the pathway of the ocean waiting to destroy. 
Though she feared this danger, it was not for herself she feared, but 
that she might not reach her father. 

In another state-room not far from Alice’s a young woman with a 
different fear knelt at the side of her berth. The beads of a rosary 
were gliding one by one through her frail fingers. The dim light that 
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shone down on her from the wall of her state-room disclosed a pale 
and sad face. Two large, dreaming eyes, were lifted up and seemed 
to be looking out beyond the world at some object that turned the 
dreaming into wonder. In truth her eyes were fixed beyond the earth 
for her lips were moving in prayer for a straying brother. 

Raoul Le Blanc had run his principles of freethinking and irreligion 
to their legitimate consequences. He had fought the battles of La 
Belle, France: he had talked patriotism and lauded it to the skies, but 
his talk was babble and his lauding was tinkling brass; his patriotism 
rested on the doctrine of selfishness. The books he had read, the 
men with whom he associated had told him to do without God, that 
God was a dream, and that he himself and his fellow creatures were 
true realities. He was told that he was to care for himself first of all. 
Of course they had never meant to say that in crises, like the present 
war, there was to be no such thing as sacrifice, even of one’s self. 
But Raoul’s life and interest meant just as much to him in war as in 
peace ; they meant more in war, in fact, for they were more endangered. 
And because Raoul was logical and because war meant the oblation 
of self and because self was his god, he stole away from the army 
and got safely into America. 

Thither Marie Le Blanc was hastening after him. It was from 
himself she would save him and his soul for the God to whom she was 
praying. Like another Evangeline she would go up and down the 
broad lands of America to satisfy her hungering sister’s heart. She 
knew not where to turn for him, but in her upturned face the light of 
faith was gleaming and she knew the prayers that were rising to her 
lips were going out beyond the decks of the steamer and were pierc- 
ing the dark clouds that tent-like were stretched over the black night- 
waters of the Atlantic. 

Her prayer ended she opened a little golden locket that hung round 
her neck. It contained the tiny picture of Colonel George Conroy. 
She gazed at it longingly, then kissed it again and again and closed it 
only when a tear, glistening like a diamond, fell upon it. 

During the voyage Alice and Marie became acquainted; it was 
their sorrow which they read in each others faces that drew them 
together and they spent hours in each others company. Not once did 
Marie speak of the one whose picture was hidden in the locket. Her 
greatest sorrow was Raoul and of him only did she speak. Alice had 
seen Marie several times, as she stood alone by the rail, gazing at the 
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Jocket and kissing it fervently. She was certain that it was the picture 
of the wayward brother. She had meant many times to ask to be 
allowed to look at the picture but each time the conversation drifted 
into other things and the request was forgotten. One day she even 
made bold to stretch forth her hand and take it into her fingers. She 
admired it, praised its beauty for it was a locket fashioned after the 
manner of far away days. But a sudden and chill gust of wind made 
Marie draw her deck robe lightly about her and the locket and picture 
were drawn gently from Alice’s fingers. How often we are on the 
point of discovery when some little untoward accident robs us of some- 
thing that means so much! 

The trip was uneventful. At New York Marie and Alice parted. 
They said goodbye to each other as they thought, for the last time. 
Alice was whirled away in an afternoon train to Royeston to her 
father’s bed-side. Marie looked about in wonder at the big, busy city 
of which she formed such an infinitesimal part, and began her search 
for Raoul. Evening found her exhausted and tired after peering all 
the long day into the faces of those she met. It was only one of the 
days of the many that were to follow and all of them were to be ended 
in failure till,—but I am running ahead of my story. 

Alice found her father very low. He was unconscious most of the 
time and during the little intervals of consciousness that came to him 
was only dimly aware that Alice was at his side. He was fighting 
death, old soldier that he was, with a grim doggedness that was be- 
coming hourly weaker. He was fighting a foe that did not come out 
in the open but was forever stealing upon him from unexpected places ; 
a foe that, since the world began, suffered but one ignominious defeat 
and that was at the Easter-tomb of Christ. With such an enemy the 
Old Major’s knowledge of earthly warfare was vain and vain was the 
skill of the doctors whispering at his bedside. He had come to the 
day of disaster and as Alice sat at his side and felt the pressure of his 
hand on hers loosen she knew she was left alone. 

The days dragged wearily along after her father’s death. Only 
one thing she looked forward to and that was the homecoming of 
Colonel George Conroy. He had written to her that he was to be sent 
through the states on a lecture tour and he would soon see her. This 
living in expectation of seeing him took away in great part the sting 
of her father’s absence. 

While she sat in her parlor one evening reading, and at the same 
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time thinking of him, picturing him in her fancy and wondering if he 
were much changed since last she saw him, she heard the shuffle of 
footsteps on the veranda. She let fall the book into her lap and 
listened. The shuffling continued and then there was the crash of © 
something on the veranda floor. 


Summoning her servants they went out. The moon’s light was 
slanting under the eaves of the veranda and on it lay the still form of 
a woman. They carried her into the hallway. In the better light they 
saw a face young but haggard and drawn. Alice stooped to look more 
closely and saw the sad face of Marie Le Blanc. 


Poor Marie! Like another Hagar she had wandered through the 
wilderness of big and strange cities in search of Raoul and found him 
not. Denying herself food and rest,—afraid that in the time taken 
for these things he might pass by her,—tramping through the streets 
in rain and cold, meeting rebuffs and insults she was lead at least by 
Providence into the shelter of the girl she had thought never to see 
again. 

For days, so exhausted had she become, she hovered between 
life and death. In her broken sleep she murmured the name, “Raoul!” 
and once or twice she pronounced the name of George and her hand 
would reach blindly for the locket hanging at her neck. Kind, con- 
stant and careful nursing brought her back to health and when she 
felt better she wanted to go out into the world to continue her search. 
Alice prevailed upon her to wait till she grew stronger. 


George Conroy came at last into the home where Marie Le Blanc 
was sheltered. He came unheralded for he was anxious to surprise 
Alice. A short time after supper he arrived and came straightway to é 
Alice’s home. Marie Le Blanc as was her want, had gone to the little 
chapel down the street to say her rosary. 


She returned silently and after putting off her things stole softly 
to the parlor. She meant to draw the heavy curtains cautiously aside 
speak suddenly and rush in upon Alice to scare her. The curtains 
parted silently, her lips were opening, but she saw there was another 
with Alice and the curtains fell closed. She did not see who the other 
was for George Conroy was concealed by the high back of a lounging 
chair. But her face was reflected clear cut in a long mirror opposite 
to him. He saw the reflection though only for an instant. He started 
up and exclaimed “Mar——” then catching himself he said. “My, how 
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that girl frightened me! Who is it?” Marie had come so softly and 
gone so suddenly that Alice had not seen her. 

“T didn’t see anyone. Perhaps it was Marie.” Alice went out into 
the hallway and called to her. From upstairs came the answer in a 
voice George Conroy never expected to hear again. The sound of her 
voice set him to trembling. 

“Yes, its Marie,” said Alice returning into the parlor. “She’s a 
little French girl with a broken heart.” Conroy winced. “The Ger- 
mans destroyed her home and village and she is over here seeking for 
a brother ;—Raoul, I think she calls him. Her name is Marie Le 
Blanc.” 

George Conroy was visibly affected by the story. He had grown 
nervous and there was a shifty look coming into his eyes. Alice 
saw the change that had come over him, and, not suspecting the cause, 
laughed at him as she said: “Why I thought soldiers were not afraid 
of anything. The sight of that little girl’s face has made you almost 
pale.” 

He tried to smile at this but it was a wan feeble smile that crept 
sluggishly over his face. 

(Concluded next month.) 
J. Cott, C. Ss. R. 


THEY RECEIVED EVERY MAN A PENNY 





The laborers in the vineyard didn’t get time-and-a-half for over 
time. Whether they worked one hour or twelve, they received every 
mana penny. Those that worked the longest, grumbled of course and 
said it wasn’t a square deal, but they had agreed to the terms, and so 
their grumbling was vain. 

This world is like the master of the vineyard—it has a set wage for 
all who labor for it. Some may labor long and hard for this world— 
may bear the burden of the day and the heat; but when the time of 
reckoning comes, they receive from the world no more than the infant 
that died in the cradle, no more than the saint who gave all his time 
to God. To each one alike the earth pays his penny—a few feet of 
earth and a handful of worms. 


You know the terms from the outset. If you don’t fancy the terns, 
don’t work for this world. 
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UNFAILING ALLIES 





The following account is taken from the great historian Baronius: 

A very virtuous man whe lay at the point of death was assailed by 
demons that seemed to take bodily shape. In the midst of his terror 
the heavens seemed to open and a host of spirits, shining white, came 
to his aid, comforted him, strengthened him and drove the tempters 
away. 

Peace flooded the poor man’s soul, and turning to the heavenly 
spirits he asked them: 

“Who are you?” . 

“We,” they answered, “are the souls freed from Purgatory by your 
prayers and good works. We have come to show our gratitude and to 
lead your soul to heaven as soon as it leaves its body.” 

Death lost all terror for the man, at this reply, and shortly after he 
passed away as gently as if he had passed into sleep. 

How many heavenly allies will you have in your last struggle? It 
depends on yourself! 


A SAINT'S DEVOTION TO THE SOULS IN PURGATORY 





Saint. Elizabeth of Hungary was filled with such compassion for 
the suffering souls in Purgatory that she used to pass whole nights 
in praying for them, and used to accompany the remains of her poorest 
subjects to the grave, praying all the way for the repose of their souls. 
And it was not alone for the souls of her own people that she used to 
pray, but also for strangers, for the souls of those that were unknown 
to her, and she often had the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass celebrated 
for them. 

When her mother was put to death Elizabeth was still quite young. 
It would be difficult to relate all that she did—her prayers, fasts, aluss 
and other good works—in order to relieve the soul of her mother. 
One night as the Saint was sleeping tranquilly she was suddenly 
awakened and saw her mother kneeling by her bed. 

“My daughter,” she said, “behold thy suffering mother, who prays 
to thee for help, and who conjures thee for relief from the dreadful 
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torments which she endures on account of her carelessness in the ser- 
vice of God. I beg of thee to increase thy prayers that God may 
deliver me.” : 

The holy daughter wished to address some words in reply, but the 
spirit disappeared. In order to lose no time, Elizabeth threw herself 
on her knees at once before an image of the Crucifixion and began 
to implore mercy for her suffering mother, continuing her prayer till 
sleep overcame her. 

But she was soon awakened again—this time, however, by the sweet 
accents of heavenly harmonies. She opened her eyes and saw her 
mother surrounded with glory, who said to her, smiling sweetly: 
“Daughter, I thank thee for thy prayers. Thou hast delivered me from 
the fires of Purgatory, and now I can soar up to the mansions of 
eternal peace!” 


BLIND TO ONE’S BLINDNESS 





Seneca, in one of his letters, tells of an idiot slave in his house, 
who had suddenly become blind. ‘Now incredible as the story seems,” 
he writes, “it is really true that she is unconscious of her blindness, 
and consequently begs her attendant to go elsewhere because the house 
is dark. But you may be sure,” he adds, “that this at which we laugh 
in her, happens to us all. No one understands that he is avaricious or 
covetous.” 

The man who wrote that letter was a wise heathen; he knew 
human nature thoroughly, and it would be well for us to heed his 
warning. Our greatest danger is to be blind to our greatest blindness. 
Our only safety from that self-deception which calls light darkness, 
and darkness light, is the habit of self-examination, and the prayer to 
God to “cleanse the thought of our hearts by the inspiration of His 
Holy Spirit.”—Ave Maria. 


All earthly bargains have some defects. There is no dairy without 
its spilt milk. The pessimist will enlarge the deluge by tears; the 
optimist will reflect that milk irrigates the grass or washes the floor 
and start in to fill another pail. Not long since in New Jersey a fire 
broke out. There was no water at hand, and a milk car was pressed 
into service successfully. That is the triumph of failure when spilt 
milk becomes a fire extinguisher—Donnelly in Mustard Seed. 
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WORLD DEMOCRACY 





World democracy! this is the ideal that may be written across the 
flames of battle; this is spelt by the glare of the rockets on the nightly 
fields of France and Belgium; this the cry of the red blood of America 
on European soil. 

This also, but in a far higher sense, was the voice of the Blood 
of Calvary. “You are all redeemed at one price; you have all one 
ideal; you have all one destiny: you are a great brotherhood to be 
united in heaven!” 

This Holy Church has ever, I will not say taught and preached,— 
this she has ever lived. Look at her heroes; look at her nobility! Who 
are they that she places around the throne of our Lord upon earth, 
because God places them around His throne in heaven? They are 
children and adults; they are men and women; they are farmers like 
St. Isidore; they are shoemakers like St. Crispin; they are tailors, they 
are workmen of all kinds; they are even beggars. And in their com- 
pany are kings and queens: the only mark of distinction, the only badge 
of nobility, is perfect manhood, ideal womanhood, which consist in 
perfect conformity with Jesus Christ. 

This is the lesson of All Saints’ Day. 


ENTHUSIASTS 





They are a glorious tribe, the enthusiasts ! What a dull, backward 
place this old world would be without them! Were it not for the 
enthusiasts America would not have been discovered nor the prize 
essay written nor St. Peter’s built nor ice cream soda invented nor St. 
Mihiel captured nor the Liberty Loan oversubscribed. The enthusiast 
proposes many a mad, impossible scheme, of course he does, other- 
wise he would not be an enthusiast. But is that any reason why you 
should go about hanging crepe, taking the joy out of life, lying in wait 
ready to pounce upon the enthusiast and run him through with the 
stiletto of cold facts! We at least do not envy you the funereal joy 
of knowing that, thanks to your dogged conservatism, another Pegasus 
has been hitched to the plow, “another eagle has been transformed into 
a hen for life.” 
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LIBERTY LOANS 





The Liberty Loan is so-called because it is to be used to bring 
liberty to nations in bondage, and to preserve in our land the precious 
liberty of which the Stars and Stripes are the eloquent emblem. You 
give your money to the State, that the country may use it to protect 
you, and then return it to you with interest. Could you ask for a 
safer or more advantageous loan? 

But there is another liberty that it is in your power to bring to 
nations enslaved in a bondage that knows no comparison: it is the 
freedom of the children of God which Christ came to bring to all men; 
the freedom from the bondage of error and sin in which the greater 
part of Asia, Africa, the Islands of the Pacific and the remote parts 
of our own continent still dwell; the freedom that we know and cherish 
in Christ our Redeemer. Catholic Missionaries, Catholic teachers, 
Sisters and Catechists are needed; Catholic churches, Schools and 
Institutions are needed; money is needed to maintain them. 

Subscribe to this divine liberty loan; give of your life and talents ; 
give of your superfluity and luxury ; give of your attention and prayer. 
Every gift will help to preserve your own faith, secure your own salva- 
tion, and will be returned to you with interest in temporal and ever- 
lasting blessings. 


HOPE GROWS EVEN ON THE TOMB 





The cloud of battle has swept away; silent are the guns; the mach- 
ines of death rest at last; the flames of the burning city are quenched 
in smoke; a thousand forms lie on the bomb-ploughed field, and from 
their mangled bodies the tide of life silently oozes out. Paler, paler 
those faces grow; stiffer, stiffer the hands, still clutching the rifle; 
stiller, stiller the hearts that once beat with noble loves. Then all is 
still,—even the beat of the human hearts. 

Go out now and look at those bodies! Say, are they dead animals? 
Are they carcasses? Are they broken sticks and stones? Are they 
wrecked machines? Or are they the tents blown over by the storm, 
while the deathless occupants, the soul, has fled to a better land? 

Purgatory answers the question of grief-stricken mothers, brothers, 
sisters, sweethearts: “We are not dead, that sleep; but, ‘have mercy 
on us, at least you, friends, for the hand of the Lord hath touched 
us’ !” 
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THE COMING STORM 





The mariner who pays no heed to the rumblings of the coming 
storm can blame nobody but himself if he suffers shipwreck. 

We Catholics know that, in this country and age, our schools are 
absolutely essential for the preservation of Catholic thought and life. 
On all sides we see that the forces of evil are at work to destroy these 
schools. If we lull ourselves in a false security the storm will break 
and find us unprepared, and God will hold us to a strict account for 
the innumerable souls lost for want of a Christian education. This is 
a matter wherein the Catholic laity can do more than the clergy. Let 
them heed the warning and be on their guard. 





THE ROOT OF THE MATTER 





Some men were trying to clear a field. After the light brushwood 
had been removed, the trees were cut down so level with the ground 
that an ordinary passer-by would hardly have seen them. But the 
workmen were not satisfied with this: there lay the roots of the trees, 
and they must come out, and when nothing else would help, they made 
use of explosives. 

Judging from recent attempts on the Church, our enemies have 
found the root of the matter,—of the Church’s growth: the Catholic 
School. They have been working at its removal with picks and shovels 
this long while, but in vain; now they are applying explosives,—such 
as Governor Catts of Florida. 

France is using a more subtle means apparently. All the Catholic 
Schools in the land are to be requisitioned as hospitals for the Allied 
Armies,—but none of the public schools. Should the Catholics refuse, 
they will be stigmatized as unpatriotic; if they yield, their children 
will be forced into a religion-less school,—unless they go to the schools 
directed by the exiled religious, just across the border of Switzerland 
and Spain. For this, of course, only the little matter of getting a 
passport is required; but this passport is either not given or is given 
under such conditions that it is hardly sought by: the people. Thus 
by a political stroke, the Catholic school is removed: by a dexterous 
operation the heart of France is removed. The question is, will it live? 

One thing all this serves to show is this: The School is the root 
of the matter. And timely, indeed, is Archbishop Glennon’s warning: 
Stand by your School! 
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“THE LION OF THE NORTH-WEST” 





Believer and infidel, Catholic, Protestant, and Jew alike, must admit 
that in the death of Archbishop Ireland America has lost one of her 
greatest men. When we consider the growth of religion, and all the 
charitable and educational activities that religion fosters, throughout 
the North-West, and when we remember that this growth is in a 
great measure due, after God, to the labors and influence of one 
strong, fearless, unflinching man, we must realize how idle it is to 
raise a costly monument to the memory of the Archbishop of St. Pau. 
He has built his own monument during his life time—a monument that 
will endure as history lasts. 


GOD’S FAVORITES 





According to newspaper reports, Anna Held, who died some time 
ago in New York City, was originally of the Jewish Faith, but em- 
braced Catholicity about ten days before her death. The last Sacra- 
ments were administered to her shortly before she lost consciousness. 

We are glad to see that so great a grace was vouchsafed her, even 
at the eleventh hour, to die in the true and saving faith. But how 
much more grateful should we be to God, that he permits us also to 
live and labor and spend our lives in the true Church! 


SAFETY RELIGION 





We have been hearing much these days about the yellow patriotism 
of those who submitted to Liberty Loans, only because they feared the 
consequences of a refusal to subscribe. In the end, the contributions 

forced from them, at least morally, would be far greater than they 
would have been obliged to make had they contributed freely. We all 
realize that there is not much genuine patriotism behind such an action. 
It is not inspired by love of country; it is inspired by love of self. 
It is safety-patriotism: our own safety first. , 

But logical as we are in most matters, we seem to lay by our logic 
when there is question of the most important matters. Safety- 
Religion seems to be for many a perfectly reasonable conduct toward 
Ged. They turn to Him when they need Him, because they dread His 
punishment; but scarcely does His punishing arm sink, than they go 
back to their former forgetfulness of Him. “Till we need you again!” 
—and the fire-extinguisher is put back into the corner. 
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Catholic Events 











The Catholic population of England numbers 1,900,000. The 
clergy numbers 4,000. The number of conversions during one year, 
1916, was 8,500, out of a total population of 36,200,000. During the 
war, it is said, 40,000 English soldiers came over to the Church. 

* * * 

General Foch, who as all know is a devout Catholic, according to 
a Press note, is said to have composed a prayer which was printed with 
the approbation of the Bishop of Puy. The concluding sentence reads: 

By the Blood of the Lamb ever living and daily sacrificed, by the 
strength of our Faith, we implore Thee, that all may do their duty in 
conformity to Thy Holy Will, that none may despair, that all things 
may in the end conduce to Thy glory and to the salvation of the 
greatest number of souls by means of a victory which will be the 
victory of God; O Blessed Joan of Arc, model of Faith and Persever- 
ance, of courage and trust in God, pray for us. 

To this prayer every good Christian can say a cordial Amen. 

* * * 


Chicago is the Rome of America. It has 228 Catholic churches, 
of which 43 are dedicated to our Blessed Lady; New York follows 
with 170 churches, 38 dedicated to Mary; then Brooklyn, with 137; 
Philadelphia, with 112; St. Louis, with 100; Pittsburg, with 76; Cin- 
cinnati and Cleveland, 68; Buffalo, 65; Boston, 64; Detroit, 57; Mil- 
waukee, 46. 

2k * * 


A Federal officer, armed with ample authority and desperate de- 
termination to see the thing through to the bitter end, paid a visit last 
week to the K. of C. clubhouse at Harvard and East Union, Seattle, 
Wash., in quest of 20,000 rifles, which an informer had reported to the 
Department of Justice were secreted by the Knights of Columbus, 
doubtlessly awaiting the dread day, when the Pope and his “bloody 
minions” are to invade America. The genial secretary, Tom Ivers, 
took the matter as a huge practical joke, but the investigator was not 
joking. The investigator investigated, but the search netted no rifles. 
Still the detective was not to be baffled. It was hinted that the arms 
were stored at Hambach’s warehouse. So thither pussy-footed the 
detective. Would the manager kindly produce the 20,000 rifles he had 
stored for the Knights of Columbus?” The manager blinked in amaze- 
ment; the detective protested his sincerity and his sanity, showing his 
badge to prove both qualities. The officer was then permitted to search 
the premises for rifles, from basement to attic. His search was in vain, 
and he departed with a desire to do a little target practice with a 
certain informer as his objective. 

* * * 

The Belgian Minister to the Vatican has gone to France for an 
interview with King Albert recently. Vatican circles attach the 
greatest importance to the meeting between the king and the minister. 
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The Washington Post has printed a cable message from George R. 
Brown, its special correspondent with the American army in France, 
which makes this remarkable statement: “On the broad highway that 
leads straight into the German lines‘at Montdidier is a famous and 
beautiful shrine. On the lofty crucifix the white figure of the Savior 
is almost life size. It stands at a cross-roads, and the French sign- 
board on a post at the turn of the road informs the passer-by that 
Montdidier is distant 10 kilometers. The road has been shellswept 
for weeks, for over it troops and munition trains and supplies for the 
men directly at the front are taken every day. Christ has been under 
German shell fire here since the offensive began on May 4, but although 
bombs and shrapnel have fallen all around that serene figure it has 


not been touched.” 
* * * 


The Australian Continent, which one hundred years ago had only 
three priests, now possesses twenty-five dioceses or vicariates apostolic, 
with six Archbishops and seventeen Bishops. Catholics constitute one- 
fourth of the population, and are divided among all classes of society. 
The President of New South Wales (whose capital is Sydney) is a 
fervent Catholic. 

* * * 

Archbishop John Ireland left his entire estate, valued in excess of 
$81,000, to the Diocese of St. Paul according to his will, filed in probate 
court to-day. The petition to prove his will sets out that the personal 
property is worth $21,000, farm property is valued at $10,000, and un- 
improved city property is valued in excess of $50,000. 

* * * 


The English military medal has been awarded, for conspicuous 
bravery and devotion to duty, to the following French clergy: Father 
Deat, S. J., chaplain of the 32d Battalion of Alpine Chasseurs; Abbe 
Joseph Veny, vicaire of St. Joseph’s, Limoges, a hospital orderly with 
the 11th Infantry Regiment; and the Abbe August Montheillet, of the 
15th Infantry. To Father Henry R. Potter, C. Ss. R., a member of the 
Irish Province of the Redemptorists, the military cross has been 
awarded for having rendered great assistance to the medical officer. 
Father Potter worked under heavy shell fire, and stayed until the 
enemy were within a few yards of the aid post. Having then evacuated 
all the cases which it was possible to move, Father Potter left with 
the medical officer. His coolness and presence of mind prevented a 
large number of wounded from falling into the hands of the enemy. 

* * * 


-In the Congressional Record of July 1, Congressman James T. 
Hefflin of Alabama, is reported as saying: “Opposition to the union 
of Church and State was in existence before Jefferson wrote the first 
statute of religious freedom that ever adorned the history of the world. 
Freemasonry has combated the creeds of Popes and potentates who 
have favored the union of Church and State, and to-day, on the divid- 
ing line between Church and State, Freemasonry stands, with flaming 
sword, sublime and immovable.” 
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Boston.—Juvenile delinquency has so increased in Massachusetts 
in the last year that all the boys’ correctional institutions are badly 
overcrowded. The increase is 47 per cent according to F. T. Sayford, 
executive secretary of the trustees of the state training schools. War 
conditions are blamed as a factor in the increase. “High wages are 
inducing mothers, boys and girls to go into the shops and mills,” he 
explained. ‘Many of the children get into bad company and land with 
us. They get away from the mother’s care to which they have been 
accustomed and misconduct is a natural result.” Two years ago the 
attendance at the Lyman School for Boys was 257; now it is 507. 

* * * 


The Sacred Congregation of Rites has been considering the intro- 
duction of the cause for the beatification of the servant of God, Father 
Felix Andreis, C. M., who one hundred years ago taught for about 
six months in Kentucky’s famous seminary, St. Thomas, and at the 
same time labored in the Kentucky missions. He subsequently re- 
paired to Missouri, where he labored and died. 

* * * 


A bill proposed by the French government, made it a condition for 
benefitting by the government relief for French war orphans, that the 
children attend the public schools,—thus excluding Catholic orphanages 
and boarding schools from participation. The Catholics opposed this 
law, and by organized action, forced the government to change. On 
July 1, the Minister of Instruction, in presence of President Poincare 
and many statesmen and of Cardinal Amette, solemnly promised to 
provide for the education of the children in conformity with the 
known religious beliefs of the parents. 

* * * 


It is said that the Jesuit missionary Father Constantine Lievins 
made 120,000 converts in 6 years in the Wedim Bengal Mission. To 
do this he mastered 3 Bengal dialects and lived in a small hut having 
no openings except a low door. 

* * * 


In Seattle, when churches were closed on account of the Influenza 
epidemic, the people flocked to the churches for Sunday Mass never- 
theless—and consequently at many churches Mass was said in the open 
air. At the cathedral great crowds attended despite the falling rain. 

* * * 

Among splendid war services rendered by the religious orders of 
the Catholic Church, that the Capuchins stands out conspicuously. 
According to some statistics recently made public, there are in the allied 
armies somewhat more than 2,000 Capuchins mobilized, the number 
including both priest-friars and those not in holy orders. In the 
Italian army there are 1,556 Capuchins, of whom 867 are priests and 
Over 200 are serving as field or hospital chaplains; 48 of the Italian 
Capuchins have fallen on the field of battle, or died of wounds received 
in the performance of their duties; 24 have been wounded and are 
convalescent ; 60 have been taken prisoners; and 29 have been decorated 
for bravery and distinguished conduct in the face of the enemy. 
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The Liguorian Question Box 











(Address all Questions to “The Liguorian” Oconomowoc, Wis. 


Sign all Questions with name and addr 


Cau I gatn an indulgence for another 
person? 

You can not gain an indulgence for 
another living person, even though you 
should say an indulgenced prayer for 
him. The impetratory power of your 
prayer will, no doubt, cause God to 
bestow graces upon another. But the 
indulgence attached to that prayer by 
the Pope or Bishop can not be ap- 
plied to him. However should you 
wish to apply an indulgence to the 
souls in purgatory, you may do so pro- 
vided the Pope has granted the indul- 
gence in that way. All indulgences 
granted by the Pope are applicable to 
the souls in purgatory, unless the op- 
posite is stated. 

What happened to St. Joseph’s body? 

It is a common opinion among theo- 
logians who treat this matter that St. 
Joseph was taken up into heaven, body 
and soul. 

Do we gain an indulgence if we 
make the sign of the cross without 
pronouncing the words, “In the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost. Amen’? 

To gain the indulgence of fifty days 
attached to the devout making of the 
sign of the cross one must at the same 
time pronounce the words. If a per- 
son uses holy water when making the 
sign of the cross, he can gain an in- 
dulgence of a hundred days. 

Non-Catholics still say 
Catholics must pay for indulgences. I 
know it is not true. But I would like 
to know whether the Church has in- 
flicted any penalty for the sale of in- 
dulgences? 

Yes. According to the new Code of 
Canon Law those who sell indulgences 
are thereby excommunicated, and their 
absolution is reserved to the Pope. 

Have soldiers any privilege regard- 
tag the scapular? 

Yes. The imposing of the scapular 
by a priest is not necessary for soldiers 
and sailors. They are considered 
properly enrolled in the scapular con- 
fraternities by merely wearing a 
blessed scapular or scapular medal. 
Nor need they be enrolled in the ordi- 
nary manner after leaving the Army 
or Navy. 


that we : 


ess.) 


Is every one bound by the law of the 
church which prescribes that we ap- 
proach the sacrament of penance at 
least one a year? 

The law of the church which com- 
mands the faithful to confess their 
sins at least once a year binds only 
those who may have committed a mog- 
tal sin during the year; the law of the - 
Easter Communion, however, binds all 
who have attained the use of reason 
whether or no they may have com- 
mitted a mortal sin during the year. 
A person, therefore, who would keep 
his soul free from the stain of mortal 
sin for the whole year would not be 
obliged to go to confession that year, 
though he would be obliged to receive 
Holy Communion during the paschal 


season. 

Are all the sins of the just which 
were confessed worthily during life 
revealed in the General Judgment? 

They will be revealed, but not in a 
manner that will cause the just shame 
or in any way lessen their happiness. 

Is St. Bede and Venerable Bede one 
and the same person? : 

Yes. He had been known for so 
many centuries by the name Venerable 
Bede that even after his canonization 
he retained that name. He is some- 
times called St. Venerable Bede. 

Did John the Baptist found the 
Baptist church? 

No. John the Baptist did not found 
any church. He prepared the way for 
Christ, who founded the Catholic 
Church. The Baptists are the suc- 
cessors of the Anabaptists. Thomas 
Munzer, one of Martin Luther’s ad- 
herents, denied the validity of baptism 
administered to children; and in con- 
junction with Nicholas Storck, John 
Leyden and others, established a sect 
in which infant baptism was rejected, 
and those who had been baptized when 
infants were rebaptized. Some authors 
(American Encyclopedia) deny that 
there is a connection between the 
Baptists and the Anabaptists, and 
assert that the modern Baptists are a 
sect that sprang from the Armenians 
in 1620. Any attempt to trace them 
back to the precursor of Our Lord is 
absurd. 
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Does God ever force man to do good 
or to do bad? 

God never forces a man to act 
against his will—never forces him to 
do good, never forces him to do evil. 
To force man to do evil, God would 
have to act against His divine nature, 
against His infinite holiness; since this 
is impossible, God, not only never will, 
but never could force a man to do 
wrong. On the other hand, though 
God could, absolutely speaking, force a 
man to do against his will—still 
He never will so force man, since He 
has given man a free will and will al- 
ways respect this His gift. 

What does an indulgence of forty 
days, or seven years, mean? 

It means a remission of so much 
temporal punishment as one would 
have gained by doing penance for that 
space of time according to the ancient 
practise of the Church. 


If a Catholic has not performed his 
Easter duty and on his death-bed re- 
fuses to see a priest and, therefore, 
dies without the Sacraments, may one 
have a mass read for the repose of his 
soul? 

If he has not been excommunicated 
by name, one may have a private mass 
said for him, according to canon 2262 
of the new Code. 


May a divorced Protestant become a 
Catholic and remain divorced despite 
the fact that the Church does not sanc- 
tion divorce? 

When be becomes a Catholic let him 
place the matter of his marriage before 
the pastor. It is possible, according to 
the circumstances, that he be allowed 
to remain separated from his wife, or 
even enter into marriage with some 
one else. 


Is a man allowed to put a provision 
in his will that his heart be pierced 
after the doctor pronounces him dead? 

The only intention a person making 
such a will could have, would be to 
secure his death in case the doctor 
should be mistaken. Since this is noth- 
ing short of suicide, at least in inten- 
tion, it is absolutely forbidden. 

Would an heir or legatee be allowed 
to have carried out the provision 
spoken of in the preceding question? 

Provided he had it carried out mere- 
ly as a matter of form and without 
any idea of concurring with the inten- 
tion of the testator, the heir or legatee 
would be guilty of no wrong. 
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Would it not be better to go to God 
directly than to pray to the Saints? 
We would have greater confidence and 
would thus give greater honor to God. 

To do this is certainly always al- 
lowed and at times expedient; but to 
pray to the Blessed Virgin and the 
Saints is also at times pleasing to God 
and in itself most reasonable: 1) It 
shows greater reverence for the divine 
Majesty, as St. Bernard says: 2) It 
is a mark of honor to God’s Mother 
and to the Saints... God Himself 
honors them by often doing through 
their hands what He might do without 
them, and sometimes, in Holy Scrip- 
ture, even declares that he would not 
do it without them; 3) it is a confes- 
sion of our own unworthiness,—and 
an humble confession is good for the 


soul. See also the extract from St. 
Alphonsus in this number of the 
Liguorian. 


Were all the sacraments of the 
church instituted by Christ before His 
death? ~ 

The exact time of te institution of 
each of the seven sacraments is by no 
means a point of agreement among 
theologians; it is quite certain, how- 
ever, that Our Lord did not complete 
the institution of all the sacraments be- 
fore his death. 

Is one bound to be as grateful to a 
guardian as to a parent? 

The obligation of gratitude to our 
parents arises from a two-fold source: 
the fact that under God they were the 
authors of our being, and the fact that 
they were appointed by God to care for 
our corporal and spiritual welfare. 
Since guardians take the place of par- 
ents only in regard to the care of the 
corporal and spiritual welfare of their 
charges, the obligation of gratitude to 
these guardians is not so great as that 
to parents. 

How is it that “The finding in the 
temple” is a joyful mystery on the Bl. 
Virgin’s rosary and a_ sorrowful 
mystery on the Seven Dolar rosary? 

In the third mystery of the fifteen 
decade rosary we consider the joy of 
the Bl. Virgin on finding her son after 
searching for him three days. In the 
third mystery of the Seven Dolor 
Rosary we do not consider the finding 
of the Boy Jesus in the temple but the 
three days’ loss—a loss which, accord- 
ing to many writers, formed the 
greatest of Our Blessed Lady’s sor- 
rows. 
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Some Good Books 

















Our Country in Story. By the 
presentation that many of the more 
learned readers,—and writers,—of his- 
tory will appreciate. History after all, 
is a story, but a story that brings out 
truth, which is real science. 

The more notable events in the his- 
tory of our country are here brought 
out in story form. The influence of 
our Catholic leaders, — whether mis- 
sionary, explorer, or statesman,—on 
the character and actions of the times, 
is brought out. And though the vol- 
ume is intended for the use of children 
in the fifth and sixth grades, their is a 
substratum of historical science in the 
Franciscans of the Perpetual Adora- 
tion, St. Rose Convent, La Crosse, 
Wis. Scott, Foresman and Co., Chi- 
cago. 

The Pilgrimage of Life: Helps for 
the Christian Wayfarer. By Rev. Al- 
bert Muntsch, S. J. B. Herder Book 
Co. Price $1.00. 

A very good book to put in the hands 
of a convert, of a young man or young 
lady, or of a high school graduate, of 
a soldier or sailor is this book by 
Father Muntsch. Why? Because it 
treats about vital questions which in- 
terest us all, because it is written in a 
style that appeals to everybody, be- 
cause the chapters are short—you can 
read one in two or three minutes, and 
taken once a day will repay you with 
benefit for heart and soul. They are 
not sermons—they are not even insist- 
ent business talks—they are just famil- 
iar personal conversations with you 
about the things that really count in 
life’s pilgrimage—the things you your- 
self wish to hear about amid life’s dis- 
appointments. Read a chapter a day— 
you will be the stronger and happier 
for it. 


The Mystical Life. By Dom. S. 
Louismet, O. S. B. P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons. $1.10 net. 

Much of late has been written on 
this rather obscure but attractive sub- 
ject. Not all have been illuminating. 
The little volume of Dom. Louismet 
has the special merit of being clear in 
idea and elucidating this in a most 
lucid manner. The author begins by 
giving a description of the Mystical 
Life, stating with precision who are 


mystics and who are not. He then 
illustrates by copious comparisons the 
definition he has laid down. The last 
chapter, “Alone, with God Alone,” al- 
most makes one feel the teachings of 
the book, the reader finishes it with a 
soothed sense of having communed 
bey the model of mystics, the Son 
fe) 

The present volume meant to give 
“the traditional notion of the mystical 
life” is to be followed by volumes on 
its art and practice. Those who read 
this volume will await expectantly the 
subsequent companion volumes. 


The Desired of all the Nations. A 
Drama of the Holy Nativity in three 
acts. By George Benson Hewetson. 

Once upon a time, in the great ages 
of Faith, one of the means commonly 
used for instructing the people in their 
Faith and for inspiring them with a 
love for their faith, was to make the 
various mysteries of our Lord’s life, 
the subject of popular dramas. Here 
we have the mystery play in a modern 
dress; and today again it should do as 
much good as in days gone by. 

The drama has already been staged, 
and hence it comes to us with the 
guarantee of achieved success. 

The name of Mr. Hewetson is 
enough to assure us of the high literary 
value of this drama. Passages are 
really sublime. 

To be had from the Author: Geo. B. 
Hewetson, 3830 Pleasant Ave., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., at 25c per copy. 

The Conversion of Two Lutheran 
Ministers to the Roman Catholic 
Church in 1863. By Rev. Ignatius 
Zeller. J. Schaefer Co., New York. 

Stories of conversions always have 
peculiar interest for us Catholics. 
They serve as new reminders of the 
great treasures we possess in our holy 
faith. And when we see how, one by 
one, the difficulties of these men 
vanished in the light of unselfish and 
sincere inquiry, our own adherence to 
the truths of faith, despite their ob- 
scurities, is strengthened. And while 
we thank God that we have been 
spared the anguish such a conversion 
means, we are inspired to utilize more 
—— the benefits our Religion 
offers. 
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Lucid Intervals 

















It was a very small country hotel, 
built of wood and pretty flimsy. But it 
‘vas all the town afforded, and Tomp- 
kins had to stop there. When he was 
shown his room, he said to the colored 
boy who was “page”: 

“T am glad they’ve got a rope here in 
case of fire. But why a Bible?” 

“That, suh,” said the boy, “is in case 
de fire am too far gone for you to 
make yo’ escape, sah.” 


An old darky went to the judge and 
wanted to have his wife arrested for 
rocking him to sleep. 

“Why, man,” said the judge, “you 
can’t have your wife arrested for rock- 
ing you to sleep!” 

“That’s all right, judge,” replied the 
a “but you should have seen the 
r hag 


An exchange says that the three-ball 
sign in front of certain shops is of 
Indian origin. From the Pawnees, we 
suppose. 


One evening the chaplain of a cer- 
tain camp was challenged by a sentry 
who called out: “Halt! Who goes 
there?” 

“Chaplain,” replied the minister. 

“Advance, Charlie,” ordered the sen- 
try, “and be recognized.” 


Private Nelson got his leave, and 
made what he conceived to be the best 
use of his holiday by getting married. 

On the journey back to the station 
he gave the gateman his marriage cer- 
tificate in mistake for his return rail- 
way ticket. 

The official studied it carefully, and 
then said: 

“Yes, my boy, you’ve got a ticket 
for a long journey, but not on this 
road.” 


Jubb—What’s the difference between 
a letter from one of our boys over 
there and a wayside pig-pen? 

Billfuzz—A good deal of difference, 
I should say; but what’s the real an- 
swer? 

Jubb—One is passed by the censor. 
and the other is sensed by the passer. 


It seemed that when Rastus and Sam 
died they took different routes; so 
when the latter got to heaven he called 
Rastus on the phone. 

“Rastus,” he said, “how yo’ like it 
down thar?” 

“Oh, boy! Dis here am some place,” 
replied Rastus. “All we has ter do is . 
to wear a red suit wid horns, an’ ebery 
now an’ den shovel some coal on de 
fire. We don’t work no’ more dan two 
hours out ob de twenty-four down 
here. But tell me, Sam, how is it with 
you up yonder?” 

“Mah goodness! We has to git up 
at fo’ o’clock in de mawnin’ an’ gathah 
in de stahs; den we has to haul in de’ 
moon and hang out de sun. Den we 
has ter roll de clouds aroun’ all day 
long.” ‘ 

“But, Sam, how come it y’ has ter 
work so hard?” 

“Well, to tell de truf, Rastus, we’s 
kin’ o’ short on help up here.” 


An applicant for a telephone job 
when asked if she had ever had any 
operating experience, replied: “Yes, I 
have had my adenoids removed.” 


One day she stopped a policeman in 
the middle of the street. 

“Officer,” she said, “could you see me 
across the street?” 

The policeman regarded her for a 
moment, 

“Madam,” he replied. “I could see 
you for half a block.” 


Little children singing: 
Osaken you see, by the dunzerly light 
What so prouly wee hale atta twilize 
lass gleam in? 
Whose brau stripes and bright starz 
threw tha pear ill us fight, 
Ore the rampers we wash wereso 
gallun Lee stream in’! 
Antha rockits reglare, thubbums bustin 
in air, 
Gay prufe threw tha night, that air dag 
wastill there! 
O sayduz that Stars bankled ba-an-er- 
er-sti-ill-wa-ave, 
Or tha land ah-uvtha-a Free, aad tha 
Homa-tha-Brave? 








